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ABSTRACT 


The  middle  English  Pea r  1  is  a  study  of  the  functional 
power  of  symbolism,,  By  comparing  the  poem  and  its  progression 
of  symbols  to  Jung’s  process  of  individuation,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  poem  has  still  such  a  strong  affective  power  „ 
Many  of  the  controversies  surrounding  the  poem  can  be  re¬ 
solved  by  employing  Jung's  analytical  psychology 0 

The  narrator’s  psychological  dilemma  is  explored  in 
the  first  chapter,  and  then  the  various  symbols  of  the  dream- 
vision  are  analyzed.,  Chapter  two,  devoted  to  the  pearl  and 
the  divine  child  motif  as  symbols  of  transformation  and  trans¬ 
cendence,  establishes  the  stream  as  a  symbol  of  the  trans¬ 
cendent  function.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  shadow  and  the  anima ,  the  personal  and  collective 
unconscious  as  they  are  symbolized  r espect i v ely  „  The  pearl- 
maiden  is  seen  to  be  a  personification  of  the  narrator’s  un¬ 
conscious.  Finally,  the  mandalar  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
and  the  vision  of  Christ  are  analyzed  as  symbols  of  the  self. 

The  narrator,  afflicted  with  an  unsatisfactory  psycho¬ 
logical  situation,  is  finally  overcome  by  it.  His  unconscious, 
acting  as  a  guide,  presents  various  symbols  to  him  that  have 
the  power  to  rechannel  his  psychic  energy  in  such  a  way  that 
a  satisfactory  psychological  attitude  results.  The  debate 
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functions  as  a  dialectic;  the  dreamer  is  the  thesis,  the 


pearl-maiden  is  the  antithesis,  and  in  the  final  images  of 
Christ  and  the  city  a  synthesis  is  achieved. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Because  nothing  specific  is  known  about  its  author  or 
origin  and  because  it  is  a  poem  of  unusual  richness,  Pearl 
has  gathered  about  it  an  amount  of  criticism  surprising  in  the 
variety  of  approaches*  unusual  in  the  infrequency  of  agreement  » 
Commentators  have  tended  to  be  in  one  of  two  camps?  those  who 
believe  P ea r  1  to  be  a  personal  elegy  and  lament  directed  by  a 
father  to  his  recently  deceased  daughter;  and*  those  who  hold 
the  poem  to  be  a  well-wrought  allegory  of  varying  intent  in 
which  there  is  far  less  personal  commitment  than  theological 
involvement .  The  aliegorists  have  tended  to  be  in  the  major¬ 
ity  since  Schofield's  original  call  for  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation'*'  but  advocates  of  the  elegiac  thesis,  in  various  trans¬ 
mutations*  are  still  with  usc  The  approach  which  I  employ, 
using  the  machinery  of  CoGo  Jung's  analytical  psy chology , ' i s 
allegorical  analysis  of  a  kind,  yet  it  makes  more  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  aspect  than  do  most  of  the  allegorical  int  erpr  etationsQ 
"Why  Jung?"  is  a  question  I  shall  continually  attempt 
to  answer  in  this  thesisc  1  Certain  tentative  answers  can  be 
advanced  at  this  point «  Among  them:  Jung's  panoptic  psychol¬ 
ogy  intends  to  be  universal  and  atemporal,  and  applicable  to 
any  psychological  dilemma,  particularly  those  in  which  a 
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"manifestation  of  the  spirit"  is  present;  a  large  portion  of 

Jung’s  research  was  directed  toward  the  writings  of  the 
* 

medieval  alchemists  and  the  mystic  literature  of  the  general 
period  and  has,  as  a  result,  some  bearing  on  all  medieval 
literature;  Jung’s  psychology  is  derived  in  large  part  from 
his  knowledge  of  both  dreams  and  "visionary"  literature,  and 

i  -■  \ 

because  Pearl  seems  to  have  "a  real  validity  as  an  artistic 
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representation  of  dream  experience,"  an  application  of  Jung’s 
theory  of  dreams  should  be  relevant;  one  of  the  major  technical 
concerns  of  Pear  1  is  the  use  of  symbols  and  Jung  has  given  as 
much  attention  to  symbolism  as  any  major  psychologist;  finally, 
and  least  scientifically,  until  a  system  has  been  shown  to  be 
valueless  it  should  not  be  summarily  dismissed,. 

The  immediate  dangers  implicit  in  using  Jung’s  system 
for  literary  analysis  are  several:  the  validity  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  may  seem  to  be  assumed  because  Jung's  conclusions  a i.c 
used  more  frequently  than  are  his  arguments  and  proofs;  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  the  analysis  may  be  meaningful  only  to 
those  people  who  have  undertaken  some  study  of  Jung;  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  general  theory  is  being  applied  to 
one  of  the  specific  examples  from  which  Jung  derived  his 
theory,  creating  a  circular  argument;  any  conclusions  may 
seem  significant  because  of  the  psychological  ballyhoo,  but 
may  really  be  repetitive  statements  concealed  in  jargon  or 
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irrelevant  statements  hiding  the  ignored  portions  of  the  poem 
Any  results  and  conclusions  that  Jung’s  system  provides  must 
be  weighed  against  non -psychologi cal  readings., 

Recognizing  such  dangers,  why  would  anyone  undertake 
to  apply  such  a  system  of  analysis?  If  it  is  useful,  if  it 
does  make  light  some  dark  areas  of  the  poem,  if  it  does  ex¬ 
plain  some  items  which  have  been  lightly  glossed  before,  and 
is  still  consistent  with  most  elements  of  the  poem,  then  the 
validity  of  the  system  is  justified  for  the  one  poemc  No 
critic  of  Pea rl  would  suggest  that  his  analysis  makes  all 
areas  of  the  poem  lucid;  Heiserman  says  in  his  conclusion 

that  the  "jeweler  must  rest  content  with  the  opacity  even 

3 

the  gem  he  knows  so  well.." 

The  principal  justification  for  employing  a  psychologi 
cal  method  is  derived  from  a  recent  awareness  that  what 
"happens"  to  the  narrator  of  the  poem  is  of  greater  importa. 
in  interpretation  than  the  precise  nature  of  the  symbolism, 
imagery,  or  the  subject  of  debat  e„  It  is  the  narrator  who  in 
the  dramatic  context  is  responsible  for  all  other  elements  in 
it.  It  is  he  who  tells  the  story,  and  it  is  he  who  remains 
when  the  dream-vision  itself  has  dissolved,.  Charles  Moorman, 
the  arguer  of  this  thesis,  states  that  "  the  mind  of  the  narra 
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tor.o.is  the  real  subject  under  consideration"  in  the  poemc 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that 

we  are  never  allowed  to  see  and  judge  the  experience  presented 
by  the  poem  objectively  and  for  ourselves  but  are,  instead, 
forced,  by  the  point  of  view  which  the  poet  adopts,  to  accept 
the  experience  of  the  vision  only  in  terms  of  its  relationship 
to  hi  ra0  ^ 


An  undue  amount  of  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  pearl-maiden 
by  other  critics,  he  argues,  while  she  can  be  said  "to  partici 
pate  in  the  action  for  only  735  lines,  a  little  over  half  the 

M6 


length  of  the  poem, 


He  continues 


We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for  [the  narra 
tor’s]  benefit  that  the  girl  talks  and  that  it  is  his  con- 
sciousness  which  is  directly  affected  by  her  remarks0  In 
short,  the  poet  has  so  constructed  the  poem  that  it  becomes 
obligatory  that  the  reader  judge  the  figure  of  the  pearl- 
maiden  not  in  isolation  but  entirely  in  terms  of  her  relation 
to  the  narrator,  the  8,1 9  ”  the  central  intelligence  of  the 
poem,  ^ 

Whether  Jung’s  analytical  psychology  is  the  best  method  for 
understanding  that  "central  intelligence”  remains  to  be  seen, 
certainly  Moorman’s  observation  is  of  major  importance*, 

One  matter  of  terminology  must  be  clarified  immediate 


I  discriminate  between  the  poet,  the  narrator,  and  the  dreamei 
The  "poet”  is  the  author  of  the  poem,  the  controlling  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  master  technician.  The  narrator,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  identical  with  the  poet,  is  the  person  who  tells 
the  story,  the  “Central  intelligence"  of  Moorman's  article. 
There  are  significant  observations  in  the  poem  which  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  narrator  is  a  fictional  creation  rather 
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than  a  rendering  of  an  autobiographical  "self."  Finally,  the 


M 


dreamer"  is  the  narrator  after  he  has  fallen  asleep.  There 


are  certain  character  differences  which  must  be  discriminated 
on  the  line  between  wakefulness  and  sleep,  the  differences  be- 
tween  the  "narrator"  and  the  "dreamer." 

The  poet  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  narrator,  making  him  a  character  of  subtle  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  nature.  The  poet  may  have  had  a  real-life  loss  and 
dream  experience  which  he  decided  to  relate  in  literary  form. 

We  shall  never  know  for  sure.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  poem 
is  an  extended  transmutation  of  a  psychological  dilemma,  having 
few  particulars  in  common;  an  "objective  correlative"  for  the 
poet *  1  s  problem.,  The  other  possibility  is  that  the  narrator  is 
a  very  carefully  created  mask  or  per sona  for  the  poet,  much 
like  the  character  of  Chaucer  which  we  know  from  The  Book  of 
the  Duchess  and  other  of  his  works.  What  we  do  know  of  the 

poet  is  that  he  is  an  intelligent,  well-informed  and  witty 
person,  knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of  human  nature,  gifted  with 
an  appreciable  poetic  technique  which  he  can  use  to  suit  any 
of  his  purposes.  Whether  he  was  a  cleric  or  a  lay-person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church,  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  an  intelli¬ 


gent  understanding  of  theological  issues  and  iaeas,  and  per 

1  8 
haps  some  musical  instruction. 
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The  narrator  of  Pea r  1  is  a  confused  and  almost  psycho¬ 
tic  person,  self “pitying  and  racked  by  doubts,  vacillating  and 
wandering  in  his  convictions,  quick  to  grasp  at  any  straw,  a 
man  possessed  by  his  fears0  In  the  dream  itself  he  wears  vary- 
ing  masks,  none  of  which  are  permanent „  Incapable  of  regard- 
ing  himself  objectively  in  his  waking  state,  the  narrator  is 
conveyed  variously  and  occasionally  objectively  by  the  poet  0 
In  the  dreamer's  own  description,  he  can  be  seen  humorously  s 

I  stod  ful  stylle  and  dorste  not  calle; 

Wyth  y3en  open  and  mouth  ful  clos 

I  stod  as  hende  as  hawk  in  hailed 

(182-184 ) 

In  the  words  of  the  pearl-maiden  he  is  seen  to  be  rather  con~ 
fused? 

sWy  borde  3e  m@n?  So  madde  3e  be! 

-Dre  worde3  bat3  ]?ou  spoken  at  ene? 

Vnavysed,  for  sojpe,  wern  alle  £>re0 
HDou  ne  wost  e  in  worlde  quat  on  dots  mene; 

HDy  worde  byfore  £>y  wytte  con  flec 

(290-294 ) 

The  dreamer  is  revealed  to  us  as  a  somewhat  block -headed  and 
obstinate,  proud  individual  who  never  anticipates  the  conse¬ 
quences  before  acting  and  speaking  rashly „  The  poet  himself, 
the  meticulous  craftsman,  appears  not  to  be  confused  at  all 
in  comparison;  and  we  are  led  to  have  more  sympathy  for  the 
narrator  than  for  the  dreamer «  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 


psychology  of  the  poet  who  at  best  is  a  shadowy  figure  but 
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with  the  elements  of  the  literary  figure,  the  narratoi „ 

More  rounded  and  particularized  than  a  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentative  or  type,  the  narrator  does  not  have  the  fullness 
of  a  Chaucerian  character  or  of  Sir  Gawain  in  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight  0  Heiserman  suggests  that  the  narrator 
might  be  "a  jeweller  by  occupation,  occupation  being  a  topos 
commonly  used  to  characterize  dr  earner  s .  1,10  We  are  given  no 
indication  of  his  age,  marital  status,  social  position,  cloth- 
ing  or  physiognomy,  yet  we  are  made  aware  of  his  grief  and 
doubtSo  The  poet  fairly  obviously  wishes  us  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  narrator's  psychology  than  with  his  other 
charact  eri  sti  cs  o  If  the  poet  had  wished  to  make  more  of  the 
theological  argument  of  the  poem  and  had  been  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  homiletic  content,  he  might  easily  have  de¬ 
voted  less  attention  to  the  psychology  of  the  narrator  and 
made  him  more  a  typeQ 

Postulating  that  the  poet  has  had  some  experience  that 
is  comparable  to  the  narrator's  may  be  of  some  help  to  those 
who  intend  to  analyze  the  poem  as  a  personal  testimony,  but 
it  can  be  only  a  speculation  0  As  the  poem  may  have  been  a 
solution  to  the  poet's  own  problems,  the  dream  is  a  solution 
to  the  narrator's  problems0  No  poet  is  going  to  write  about 
a  subject  so  abstract  and  so  alien  to  his  own  thought  and 
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condition  that  it  is  of  no  personal  import  at  alio  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  possible  to  understand  Pearl  as  a  personal  ex 
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perience  without  recourse  to  fruitless  discussions  about 
whether  or  not  the  "pearl”  is  or  is  not  the  poet’s  real  dead 
daughter„  My  speculations  are  based  on  the  loss  of  the 
narrator’s  "pearl,"  whatever  it  may  be,  and  realizing  that 
"the  final  meaning  of  the  pearl  must  remain  a  mystery  o"11 

The  second  major  reason  for  employing  a  psychological 
method  of  analysis  in  approaching  Pearl  is  simply  that  the 
poem  is  a  dream-vision  which  exploits  the  conventions  of  the 
genre  as  fully  as  possible,  taking  into  account  both  the 
"dream"  nature  and  the  "visionary . "  Hieatt  argues  that  the 
dream  is  used  as  "a  unifying  device,  as  well  as  a  way  of  lend¬ 
ing  weight  to  a  highly  serious  subject,  at  the  same  time  paci¬ 
fying  the  authority -minded  medieval  audience,  to  whom  a  frank 

fiction  would  probably  have  been  equivalent  to  a  lie,  and  un- 

12 

deserving  of  serious  attention0"  Jung  says  that  the  dream 

is  a  little  hidden  door  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  psyche,  opening  into  that  cosmic  night  which 
was  psyche  long  before  there  was  any  ego-consciousness,  and 
which  will  remain  psyche  no  matter  how  far  our  ego-conscious¬ 
ness  may  extend  »  »  •  All  consciousness  separates;  but  in 
dreams  we  put  on  the  likeness  of  that  more  universal,  truer, 
more  eternal  man  dwelling  in  the  darkness  of  primordial  night 0 13 

Such  a  rendering  of  the  importance  of  dreams  must  be  advanced 

to  the  conclusion  of  Pear  1  if  it  is  to  be  understood  signifi¬ 


cantly  o  By  means  of  the  dream  the  narrator  becomes  a 
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"precious  perle"  (1212)  for  Christ,  and  is,  in  that  sense, 

"more  universal,  truer,  more  eternal."  Hence,  Jungss  parti¬ 
cular  theory  of  dreams  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  techni¬ 
cal  use  of  the  convention  by  the  Pea r  1  -poet  .  Hieatt  presents 
other  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  dream  convention;  among 
them?  "the  material  is  supernatural  and,  possibly,  contro¬ 
versial";  it  allows  "for  the  inclusion  of  a  great  deal  of 
didactic  material,"  because  the  "confusion  and  lack  of  logic.  »  . 
of  the  dreaming  mind  provided  an  acceptable  reason  for  the 

poet  to  portray  himself  as  extraordinarily  dense  and  con- 

.  ,  „14 

fu  sedo 

Pea r  1  is  more  dreamlike  than  other  dream-visions,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Hieatt  suggests  at  least  four 
similarities  with  the  "peculiar  world  of  dreams"  that  the 
Pearl -poet  evokes.  First  is  "the  sharply  visual  quality  of 
the  poem";  second,  there  are  things  done  "in  dreams  which  are 
physically  impossible,  or  at  least  painful,  in  reality";  third, 
the  melting  away  of  distance  in  a  dream;  and  fourth,  the  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  echoing  in  the  dream  "various  minor  aspects  of  the 

dreamer's  pre-sleeping  consciousness"  in  "a  suitably  meta- 

„15 

morphosed  form." 

In  his  essay  on  "Psychology  and  Literature,"  Jung  dis¬ 
criminates  between  "psychological"  and  "visionary”  literature. 
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The  "psychological"  is  the  intelligible,  realistic  mode,  but 
the  "visionary"  reverses  "all  the  conditions  of  the  former. 
Pea r  1  is,  whatever  else,  a  visionary  work,  in  Jung’s  use  of 


the  terms 

The  experience  that  furnishes  the  material  for  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  is  no  longer  familiar,.  It  is  a  strange  something 
that  derives  its  existence  from  the  hinterland  of  man’s  mind 
--that  suggests  the  abyss  of  time  separating  us  from  pre¬ 
human  ages,  or  evokes  a  super-human  world  of  contrasting  light 
and  darkness.  It  is  a  primordial  experience  which  surpasses 
man's  understanding,  and  to  which  he  is  therefore  in  danger  of 
su  ccumbi ng . U 

In  speaking  of  the  function  of  the  poet,  Jung  states  that  it 
is  "to  be  expected  of  [him]  that  he  will  resort  to  mythology 
in  order  to  give  bis  experience  its  most  fitting  expression. 
The  use  of  Christian  myth  by  the  Pea r  1  -poet  is  certainly  ob¬ 
vious,,  The  poet  is,  to  Jung's  mind  nearly  always  working  in 
the  "visionary"  mode.  Hence  there  is  a  third  reason  for 
using  the  Jungian  approach?  the  "visionary"  material  itself 
can  be  approached  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  not  alien  to 
that  of  the  original  creator. 

Finally,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  structure  of  the  poem 
follows  the  path  of  "individuation"  that  Jung  presents  as  the 
central  fact  of  his  system  of  psychology.  That  argument  shall 
form  the  body  of  this  thesis.  I  shall  state  it  briefly  here 
in  order  to  clarify  what  follows.  Individuation  is  the  search 
for  psychological  wholeness  which  leads  one  through  the  layers 
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of  consciousness  until  the  depths  of  the  unconscious  are 
reached.  By  plumbing  the  depths,  the  "self"  or  totality  can 
be  perceived  if  not  fully  realized.  The  narrator  of  Pea r  1 
begins  in  consciousness,  falls  into  sleep,  and  begins  to  be 
aware  of  his  depths  by  encounters  with  various  figures  and 
symbols,  finally  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  can  exist 
as  a  psychological  entity  in  the  "world  of  sorrows."  The 
parallels  are  much  more  detailed,  of  course,  but  before  de¬ 
lineating  all  of  them,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  fuller  preliminary 
reading  of  the  whole  poem  and  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
psychological  dilemma  in  which  the  narrator  finds  himself  at 
the  outset  of  the  poem. 


. 
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PEARL  AND  INDIVIDUATION 

The  quest  for  the  self  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
story  in  literature,  though  it  may  take  many  different  forms. 
Whichever  form  it  may  take,  the  story  amounts  to  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  process  that  Jung  calls  individuation 0  Whether 
it  be  called  the  search  for  identity  or  the  quest  for  order 
or  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  or  the  spiritual  Odyssey  or  the 
perilous  journey  or  the  mystic  way,  it  is  familiar  to  us  as  a 
variant  of  the  quest  for  what  Jung  calls  "self.  11  Both  of  the 
major  works  in  the  Cotton  Nero  manuscript  are  quests. 

Northrop  Frye  clarifies  the  congruities  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight  and  Pea  r  1  in  his  discussion  of  the  qu  est -romance 
and  the  dream-vision  in  Anatomy  of  Criticisms 

Translated  into  dream  terms,  the  quest  -  romance  is  the  search 
or  the  libido  or  desiring  self  for  a  fulfilment  that  will  de¬ 
liver  it  from  the  anxieties  of  reality  but  will  still  contain 
that  reality  .1 

While  I  am  concerned  only  with  Pearl ,  it  is  interesting  to 

note  that  Pearl  might  be  read  as  a  spiritual  translation  of 

the  poet  's  other  major  work,  a  poem  which  is  less  obviously 

2 

didactic  and  homiletic.  Such  an  observation  has  the  advantage 


of  demonstrating  that  the  focus  of  attention  in  this  thesis  is 
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not  so  far  displaced  as  it  might  initially  seem  to  those 
critics  who  tend  to  place  their  focus  on  the  specific  theo¬ 
logical  arguments  and  religious  content  of  Pear  1 0 

Jung  has  defined  individuation  as  "the  process  by  which 

a  person  becomes  a  psychological  'in-dividual,9  that  is,  a 

3 

separate,  indivisible  unity  of  'whole' o"  Elsewhere  he  states 

4 

that  it  is  the  "central  concept"  of  his  psychology 0  "Process" 
is  a  key  word  in  the  definition  because  of  Jung's  observation 
"that  the  unconscious  undergoes  or  produces  change.,"''3  He  says 
that 

only  after  I  had  familiarized  myself  with  alchemy  did  I  real¬ 
ize  that  the  unconscious  is  a  pr  ocess ,  and  that  the  psyche  is 
transformed  or  developed  by  the  relationship  of  the  ego  to 
the  contents  of  the  unconsciou  s  „ 16 

Such  a  definition  can  be  seen  as  a  secularization  of  mystic 
thought  o  Underhill  states  that  "the  object  of  the  mystic's 
adventure.,  o  ois  the  apprehension  of,  or  direct  communion  with, 

7 

[a]  transcendental  Reality.,"  And  "the  mystic  life,"  in  her 
observations , 

involves  the  emergence  from  the  deep  levels  of  man's  trans¬ 
cendental  self;  its  capture  of  the  field  of  consciousness; 
and  the  "conversion"  or  rearrangement  of  his  feeling,  thought 
and  will--his  charact  er--about  this  new  centre  of  life„8 

Whether  "process"  or  "conversion"  or  "rearrangement,"  much 

the  same  thing  is  being  said„  Underhill  also  states  that 

"that  aspect  of  our  being"  which  precipitates  her  "direct 
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communion"  with  the  "transcendental  Reality" 

usually  lies  below  the  threshold  of  our  consciousness;  but  in 
certain  natures  of  abnormal  richness  and  vitality,  and  under 
certain  favourable  conditions,  it  may  be  liberated  by  various 
devices,  such  as  cont  emplat  i  on  0  Once  it  has  emerged,  however, 
it  takes  up,  to  help  it  in  the  work,  aspects  of  the  conscious 
self o  The  surface  must  co-operate  with  the  deeps,  and  at 
last  merge  with  those  deeps  to  produce  that  unification  of 
consciousness  upon  high  levels  which  alone  can  put  an  end  to 
man’s  unr est  <,9 

Underhill’s  work  is  in  large  part  drawn  from  the  medieval 
mystics  and  the  tenor  of  her  book  suggests  that  mystics  gen¬ 
erally,  whether  medieval  or  modern,  see  things  in  the  same 
way  0  Thus,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
medieval  mind  as  such  would  understand  the  terms  "individua¬ 
tion"  or  the  "process  of  the  unconscious,"  there  is  evidence 
that  the  metaphors  employed  in  mystic  literature  are  just 
other  ways  of  saying  the  same  thingc  And  there  is  evidence, 
provided  by  the  large  number  of  dr  eam-vi  si  ons  which  have  sur¬ 
vived,  that  medieval  poets  were  concerned  with  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  waking  and  sleeping  states  or  conscious  and  un¬ 
conscious  states  and  that  there  was  a  definite  separation  of 
the  two  states  in  their  concept  of  the  mind,  although  the  two 
states  were  seen  to  be  working  together.. 

Analytical  psychology,  the  proper  name  for  Jung’s  psy¬ 
chology,  is  the  process  by  which  the  contents  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  are  gradually  determined.  Analysis  tends  to  eradicate 
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the  dissociation  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  by  replacing 
it  with  a  concept  of  the  self  or  individuated  personality  or 
by  channelling  mental  energy  into  constructive  pathsQ  Jung 
postulates  various  levels  of  consciousness  from  ego-conscious¬ 
ness  at  the  surface  to  the  collective  unconscious  which 
stretches  infinitely  deepc  Hence  all  contents  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  cannot  be  determined;  they  are  by  definition  unconscious 
and  only  their  effects  can  be  recognized. 

The  analytical  procedure  of  individuation  moves  by  a 
graduated  process  from  the  per sona ,  the  mask  which  we  present 
to  the  outer  or  social  world,  to  the  self ,  the  ’’supra -or  dinat  e 
personality”  in  which  the  conscious  and  unconscious  aspects 
of  the  psyche  complement  and  compensate  each  other  to  the 
fullest  possible  ext  ent  „  The  intermediate  stages  of  aware¬ 
ness,  none  of  which  are  as  precisely  delineated  as  this  brief 
sketch  would  seem  to  indicate,  ares  1)  ego-consciousness,  the 
way  in  which  we  ordinarily  see  ourselves  without  the  fears  and 
doubts  and  faults  that  are  apparent  only  with  some  exertion; 

2)  the  shadow  or  personal  unconscious,  the  plane  of  the  re¬ 
pressed  or  supressed  personal  contents  which  have  been  learned 
through  living  and  experience  and  which  can  be  recalled  fairly 
easily  by  some  effort  of  will,  the  Freudian  unconscious;  3) 
the  anima  9  the  personification  of  the  unconscious  and  the 
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first  of  the  archetypes  of  the  collective  unconsci  ou  s  ,  an  in- 
herited  configuration  which  alters  to  compensate  the  condition 
of  ego-consci  ou  sn  ess  ,  and  a  figure  which  functions 

as  a  guide  to  the  inherited  knowledge  of  the  further  reaches 
of  the  collective  unconscious0  The  self  is  usually  encountered 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ani ma  and  is  expressed  usually  in 
the  symbol  of  the  man  da  la  ,  a  balanced  figure  devoid  of  personi¬ 
fication,  usually  graced  with  a  radiant  center  and  two  axes 
of  symmetry  resulting  in  a  quality  of  "fourness0M  The  ma nda la 
can  express  either  the  Deity  or  the  self ,  though  Jung  is  care¬ 
ful  to  say  that  God  is  not  the  self ,  and  the  self  is  not  God  „ 

If  the  narrator  is  involved  with  his  own  individuation, 

is  P ea  1 1  any  less  an  elegy,  as  the  earliest  commentators 

10 

thought,  or  a  consolat  i  o ,  a  poem  designed  to  reassure  the 

narrator  and  all  men  that  there  is  consolation  in  Divine 
justice  and  a  hope  of  salvation  for  all?  No,  for  these  are 
generic  descriptions  of  the  type  of  poem  that  Pearl  is,  where¬ 
as  the  psychological  description  is  an  analytical  definition 
of  the  ordering  of  the  symbols,  images  and  significant  actions 
of  the  poemQ 

Pearl  is  a  subtle,  rich,  and  moving  poem  which  reveals 
itself  in  many  ways  and  no  approach  to  the  poem  should  be 
disparaged  until  it  has  been  shown  to  be  valueless..  If  the 
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Jungian  machinery  is  used  only  to  clarify  what  is  present  in 
the  poem  and  can  be  disposed  of  when  certain  matters  implicit 
in  the  poem  have  been  brought  into  focus,  then  its  employment 
has  not  been  useless^  Reading  the  poem  with  Jung's  eyes  does 
not  mean  that  the  poem  has  been  read  with  all  eyes;  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  poem  has  not  been  fully  perceived  merely  be¬ 
cause  Jung  has  contributed  a  certain  way  of  reading  it;  but 
it  is  possible  that  a  greater,  richer,  and  fuller  enjoyment 
of  the  poem  has  been  abetted  by  a  psychologically  sensitive 
readingG  Analytical  psychology  used  in  literary  criticism 
is  like  a  telescope  which  enlarges  certain  areas  of  the  sky 
so  they  can  be  seen  more  clearly .  The  astronomer  does  not 
lavish  too  much  attention  on  the  aesthetics  of  his  instrument; 
he  ijs  concerned  with  how  well  his  telescope  works.  Jungian 
analysis  can  never  replace  the  full  employment  of  all  facult- 
ies  which  the  poem  requires:  sensitivity  to  verse  and  sound 
pattern,  structure  and  metaphor;  and  of  the  special  knowledge 
which  Pea  r  1  requires:  gem-lore  and  lapidaries,  medieval 
dream-vision  conventions,  the  Marguerite  cult,  Catholic 
theology,  and  the  like0  The  greatest  aid  that  Jung's  psy¬ 
chology  can  give  is  to  place  the  poem  squarely  in  a  living 
tradition,  giving  it  contemporary  significance  at  the  same 
time  that  certain  elements  are  universalized. 
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The  obvious  objection  is  that  the  Pea r  1-poet  could  have 
known  nothing  of  Jung  and  analytical  psychology,  that  individ¬ 
uation  is  a  twentieth  century  concept  and  scarcely  applicable 
to  a  work  written  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  that  the  "uncon¬ 
scious”  is  also  a  modern  concept  .  The  objection  might  be 
sustained,  were  not  there  evidence  to  point  to  an  unchanging 
human  nature.  Since  Socrates'  "Know  thyself!"  there  has  been 
an  i nner -di r ect ed  analysis  that  has  expressed  itself  in  philo¬ 
sophy;  and  there  have  been,  earlier  yet,  the  projected  analyses 
that  axe  systematized  in  various  religions.  Jung's  concepts 
of  individuation  and  the  collective  unconscious  are  both  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a  relatively  unchanging 
bedrock  on  which  individual  human  personalities  are  built  „ 
"Nothing  goes  to  show  that  primitive  man  thinks,  feels,  or 
perceives  in  a  way  that  differs  fundamentally  from  ours,"11 
Jung  writes.  "His  psychic  functioning  is  essentially  the 
same--only  his  primary  assumptions  are  different."  The  same 
could  therefore  be  said  of  medieval  man.  The  poet,  whether 
medieval  or  modern,  has  the  same  job.  His  work,  Jung  writes, 

is  an  interpretation  and  illumination  of  the  contents  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  the  ineluctable  experiences  of  human  life  with 
7  1  ? 
its  eternally  recurrent  sorrow  and  joy. 

Giving  poetic  expression  to  the  "passion  and  the  crises  of 

13 

human  destiny  in  general,"  is  further  to  the  job  of  the  poet, 
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and 

material  is  psychically  assimilated  by  the  poet,  raised  to  the 
level  of  poetic  experience,  and  given  an  expression  which 
forces  the  reader  to  greater  clarity  and  depth  of  human  in¬ 
sight  by  bringing  fully  into  his  consciousness  what  he  ordin¬ 
arily  evades  and  overlooks  or  senses  only  with  a  feeling  of 
dull  discomfort 

Inasmuch  as  the  poet  is  a  model  for  all  m®n  ,  the  particular 
type  of  analysis  brought  to  bear  on  one  poet --or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  one  poet  *  s  work-=-is  not  a  function  of  the  period  or 
age;  and  an  archetypal  analysis  is  justified  so  long  as  the 
assumption  of  an  unchanging  human  nature  is  grant ed „ 

We  recognize  in  Pea r 1  a  highly  significant  dreamc  Jung 
says  of  significant  dreams  that  they  "are  often  remembered  for 

a  lifetime,  and  not  infrequently  prove  to  be  the  richest  jewel 

15 

in  the  treasure-house  of  psychic  experience,,"  Such  dreams 
as  are  significant,  compared  to  the  "insignificant"  or 
"little"  dreams  that  are  forgotten  before  waking  up  or  are 
only  vaguely  remembered,  have  their  source  in  the  deeper 
levels  of  the  unconscious,  according  to  Jung,  and  occur  at 
those  "moments  in  the  individual's  life  when  the  universal 
laws  of  human  fate  break  in  upon  the  purposes,  expectations, 
and  opinions  of  the  personal  consciousness"  and  are  "stations 
along  the  road  of  the  individuation  process,,"16  Although  the 
major  portion  of  any  analysis  of  Pea  r  1  must  be  devoted  to  the 


contents  of  the  dream,  it  is  evident  that  the  psychological 
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situation  which  results  in  the  dream  must  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  dream  experience.,  No  dream  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  apart  from  the  factors  which  have  caused  it0 

To  abet  the  reader  in  the  path  which  follows  I  provide 
a  brief  and  cursory  statement  of  what  the  poem  "means"  in 
Jungian  terms  before  I  proceed  to  analysis  and  proof  of  a 
more  direct  sort  » 

The  psychological  condition  of  the  narrator  is  much 

more  unsettled  than  the  most  pessimistic  commentators  have 

notedo  Practically  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  breakdown,  the 

narrator  is  a  man  tormented  by  his  consciousness;  he  is  "too 

conscious.,  fl  Unaware  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  "hy3  seysoun" 

17 

(39),  the  narrator  is  ernbu  ed  with  the  "mythos  of  Autumn"  ; 
he  is  tragically  inclined.,  He  sinks  or  swoons  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  when  the  sense  of  his  loss  of  the  "pearl,"  which  is  un¬ 
specific  in  nature,  becomes  too  great 0  In  danger  of  having  hi 
ego-consciousness  engulfed  by  his  unconscious,  he  must  fall 
asleep  and  let  his  unconscious  direct  him0  As  soon  as  he  is 
asleep  images  of  the  unconscious  present  themselves,  vaguely 
and  indeterminately  as  they  are  at  first  perceived,  the 
"for est s "(67 ) ,  the  "fryth"  (97),  the  "wod  and  water"  (122)0 
He  notices  the  stream  which  will  ultimately  lead  him  almost 
to  the  center  of  the  strange  dreamland  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self  situatedo  This  is  the  area  of  the  shadow ,  the  personal 
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unconscious,  where  he  finds  himself  lost,  but  not  terrifyingly 

lost  as  he  was  in  his  conscious  world;  there  is,  rather,  a 

strange  "at  home"  feeling.  As  he  proceeds  further  ana  deeper, 

following  the  stream,  he  comes  upon  the  pea r  1  -mai den ,  sitting 

on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream.  Separated  from  her  by 

the  stream,  the  dreamer  recognizes  her  immediately  as  his  lost 

pearl.  The  stream  is  then  seen  to  have  a  double  values  it  is 

the  guide  to  discovery,  and  it  is  a  barrier  to  a  full  grasp  of 

any  discoveries.  Because  it  is  seen  ultimately  to  flow  from 

the  center  of  consciousness  and  is  related  to  all  of  the 

symbols  of  Pea r  1  we  can  say  that  it  represents  the  t  r an  s  - 

cen dental  function.  The  pearl-maiden  is  the  anima  ,  the  per- 

1 3 

sonification  of  the  unconscious,  "My  Lady  Soul,"'1'  and  the 
benevolent  guide  to  the  further  beauties  of  the  realm  in 
which  the  dreamer  finds  himself. 

In  the  ensuing  debate  and  argument  the  relationship 
between  dreamer  and  pear  1 -mai den  ,  ego-consciousness  and  ani ma 
or  unconscious,  is  further  developed  through  a  dialectical 
pattern,  and  the  dreamer  becomes  more  deeply  aware  of  the 
amount  of  his  dissociation.  Finally  the  pearl-maiden  leaves, 
having  promised  to  show  him  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  up  the  stream  toward  its  source  and  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  seen  as  a  man  da  la  ,  the  image  of 


the  self,  verbally  embellished  with  a  coniunctio  oppositorum 
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in  the  "sun  and  moon"  imagery.  (The  pearl  itself  is  an  embry¬ 
onic  mandala ;  in  its  fourfold  ultimo  exquadra  circulae1^  form 
as  the  city,  the  self  is  shown  to  have  blossomed,,)  The  symbol 
of  the  self  is  fleshed  out  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  a 
further  image  of  the  self  with  the  reminder  of  Christ  as 
avatar  .  Filled  with  a  desire  to  grasp  forever  the  joys  of 
the  Heavenly  realm,  the  dreamer  attempts  to  cross  the  stream 
but  is  forced  back  into  consciousness  in  the  waking  state. 
Various  symbols  of  transformation  have  been  presented  to  him? 
the  divine  child  who  has  become  the  divine  maiden;  the  pearl 
which  has  become  an  image  of  the  self ;  and  the  stream  which 
has  become  an  image  of  the  self ;  and  the  stream  which  enforces 
the  difference  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  can  potentially 
be.  But  any  transformation  must  be  resolved  in  wakefulness. 
Symbols  of  transformation  appear  whenever  a  psychologically 

unsatisfactory  situation  has  to  be  replaced  with  a  satisfactory 

20 

one;  such  is  the  definition  of  the  term. 

I  have  provided  this  brief  overview  of  the  poem  in 
Jung's  terms  in  order  to  establish  the  whole  set  of  terms  of 
reference.  However,  in  the  pages  to  follow  I  have  also  em¬ 
ployed  various  formal  and  linguistic  arguments  to  support  and 
corroborate  what  the  Jungian  approach  reveals.  While  my 

approach  is  Jungian,  I  have  not  ignored  non-Jungian  material 
that  serves  to  illuminate  the  general  argument.  I  agree 
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substantially  with  Heiserman  when  he  says,  for  example,  "the 

poem  is  a  proper  vision,  in  that  it  presents  an  ecstatic  ex- 

21 

perience  fusing  the  earthly  with  another  realm  of  being,," 

Such  a  view  is  in  accord  with  Jung's  idea  that  "there  is  a 
psychological  relation"  of  the  self  and  the  Deity,  although 

it  does  not  no  mi  that  Jung  believes  nGod  is  tlio  self  ..or  t the 

22 

self  is  God," 

i 

The  structure  of  the  poem  demands  that  the  conclusion 
be  compared  with  the  introduction  and  setting.  Five  stanzas 
are  devoted  to  the  setting,  and  five  stanzas  are  devoted  to 
the  denouement  of  the  dream,  balancing  the  dream  in  the 
middle.  As  well,  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  poem  echo 
each  other  so  strongly,  while  expressing  sentiments  of  two 
almost  completely  opposed  natures,  there  is  a  demand  to  under¬ 
stand  the  process  in  both  poem  and  dream  which  has  changed  the 
first  line  into  the  last.  The  poem  does  not  end  where  it  be¬ 
gins,  but  the  end  is  another  beginning.  We  may  now  proceed 


to  the  first  beginning. 

The  narrator's  psychological  condition  is  underscored 
by  the  extreme  variations  in  the  tone  of  the  poem,  although 
the  metric  and  stanzaic  form  are  ^rigorously  maintained  by 
the  poet.  In  the  first  sixty  lines  of  the  poem,  for  example, 
the  reader  will  note  the  tone  changes  after  lines  8,  18,  22, 
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24,  and  480  In  the  initial,  invocational  lines  of  the  first 
stanza,  the  tone  is  respectful,  quiet,  balanced  and  formal, 
restrained,  dignified,  and  controlled;  the  concluding  four 
lines  of  the  stanza,  on  the  other  hand,  are  harsh,  self- 
pitying,  remorseful  and  generally  expressive  of  the  torment 
of  the  narrator o  There  is  the  further  difference  that  the 
first  eight  lines  are  invocational,  ou  t  er -di  r  ect  ed  and  im¬ 
personal,  while  the  concluding  quatrain  of  the  stanza  is  con¬ 
fessional,  i nn er -di r ect ed  and  personal: 

Ferle,  plesaunte  to  prynces  paye 
To  clanly  clos  in  golde  so  clere, 

Oute  of  oryente,  I  hardyly  saye, 

Ne  proued  I  neuer  her  precios  pere. 

So  rounde,  so  reken  in  vche  araye, 

So  smal,  so  smojae  her  syde3  were, 

Qu  er  e-so-eu  er  I  jugged  gemme3  gaye, 

I  sette  hyr  sengeley  in  synglere. 

AllasI  I  leste  hyr  in  on  erbere; 

-Dur3  gresse  to  grounde  hit  fro  me  yot  . 

I  dewyne,  fordolked  of  luf-daungere 
Of  |Dat  pryuy  perle  wythouten  spot* 

(1-12) 

The  anguished  sentiments  of  the  second  stanza  are  initially 

expressed  in  terms  of  bodily  ill-ease: 

HDat  dot3  bot  ]?rych  my  hert  grange 
My  breste  in  bale  bot  bolne  and  bele, 

(17-18) 

But  no  sooner  is  the  bereaved  tone  established  when  it  is 
lulled  away  by  this: 

3et  £o3t  me  neuer  so  swete  a  sange 
As  stylle  stounde  let  to  me  stele. 

(19-20) 
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The  poet  allows  us  only  a  short  moment  of  such  serenity,  for 
it  is  followed  and  broken  three  lines  afters 

0  mou  1 ,  ]dou  marre3  a  myry  iuele, 

My  priuy  perle  wythouten  spot  t  e . 

(23-24 ) 

After  the  pleasant  and  detailed  description  of  the  "erber 
giv^en  in  objective  and  straightforward  terms  with  a  minimum 
of  the  narrator's  involvement  (and  avoiding  a  "pathetic" 
description),  comes  the  surprising  and  unexpected: 

Bifore  |aat  spot  my  honde  I  spenned 

For  care  ful  colde  |aat  to  me  ca3t  ; 

A  deuely  dele  in  my  hert  denned, 

-Da3  resoun  sette  myseluen  sa3t  . 

(49-52 ) 

The  narrator  is  unbarmoniou sly  chilled  by  his  grief;  not 
only  is  he  in  need  of  "resoun"  but  he  is  unseasonably  cold  in 
the  warmth  of  August  „  The  poet  has  revealed  this  "unseating" 
both  through  words  of  the  poem  and  by  his  technical  manipula¬ 
tion  of  tone*  Such  variation  in  tone  and  sentiment,  style  of 
delivery,  mode  of  address,  combined  with  the  enjambement  of 
conflicting  feelings  is  present  in  the  subsequent  stanzas  to 
almost  as  great  an  extent  as  in  these  opening  "setting" 
stanzas.  Heiserman  says, 

This  pattern  of  joy  and  sorrow,  discovery  and  disappointment, 
puzzled  question  and  consoling  answer,  constitutes  the  poetic 
argument,  or  dialectic,  of  the  poem.  The  more  specific  poetic 
artS“-the  figures  of  word  and  thought,  the  tropes,  the  debates 
with  their  panoply  of  rhetorical  devices,  the  ideas  couched 
in  symbols  and  a  11 egori es--ar e  governed  by  this  argument  of 
the  whole.23 
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The  narrator  is  aware  that  his  conscious  mind  cannot 
soothe  him  in  his  loss;  he  argues  vehemently  and  his  "wreched 
wylle  in  wo  ay  wra3te"  (56)  but  to  no  avail.  There  are  no 
logical  arguments,  no  ordered  answers,  no  easy  solutions  to 
this  intensely  personal  dilemma,  a  problem  that  consciousness 
cannot  cope  with.  Whatever  has  been  lost  cannot  be  regained, 
for  it  is  imprisoned  beneath  the  ground.  It  may  be  the  pearl, 
certainly,  but  the  pearl  becomes  more  and  more  complex  as 
more  and  more  associations  are  developed  around  its  image. 

The  narrator  speaks  continually  of  the  personal  nature  of  his 
loss;  "my"  in  reference  to  "perle"  occurs  frequently  in  the 
opening  stanzas  of  the  poem.  There  is  a  sense  of  a  death  of 
some  sort,  the  imprisoning  in  the  ground,  the  "color  so  clad 
in  clot"  (22),  "such  ryche3  to  rot  is  runne"  (26),  yet  the 
word  "death"  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  avoided,  and  for  what 
reason?  Partly  because  the  poet  intends  these  stanzas  to 
have  a  mystery  about  them,  to  establish  dramatic  suspense  for 
the  poem.  But  could  it  not  be  that  the  loss  of  the  pearl  can 
be  equated  with  the  death  of  something  in  the  narrator? 

"Death"  is  certainly  to  be  included  among  the  words  which 
have  magical  overtones;  until  the  word  has  been  pronounced, 
in  this  argument,  the  fact  does  not  exist.  It  would  be  too 
great  a  recognition  for  the  narrator  to  arrive  at,  at  this 
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If  it  be  granted  that  the  narrator  is  in  some  ways  a 
partial  person,  incapable  of  acting  in  the  way  that  a  nomin¬ 
ally  balanced  and  cautious  person  would,  a  person  who  is  not 
at  one  with  himself,  then  his  behavior  could  be  traced  to  a 
loss  of  something  which  he  relates  to  his  personality.  The 
loss  of  the  pearl  is  a  very  real  loss  to  him,  not  because  he 
is  materially  affected  by  the  loss  but  because  he  is  psycho¬ 
logically  affected  by  it.  Religious  arguments  and  comforts 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  to  him: 

-Da3  kynde  of  Kryst  me  comfort  kenned, 

My  wreched  wylle  in  wo  ay  wra3te. 

(55-56) 

Being  unable  to  answer  consciously  the  dilemma  of  the  loss 
that  he  has  suffered,  the  narrator  falls  asleep  and  becomes 
the  dreamer.  (Because  the  narrative  is  given  in  straight 
chronological  order  and  linear  sequence  of  events,  I  use  the 
historical  present  in  recounting  the  events  of  the  story.  It 
can  be  understood  that  the  poem  is  theoretically  being  nar¬ 
rated  after  the  dream;  but  the  sense  of  discovery  on  which 
the  poem  depends  for  so  many  of  its  effects  gives  the  poem  a 
great  effect  of  the  actually  occurring  present.) 

When  the  dreamer  awakens  at  line  1171,  having  attempted 
impetuously  and  rashly  to  cross  the  stream  only  to  be  shaken 
from  his  intention  because  it  was  Christ's  pleasure  that 
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he  should  enter  the  New  Jerusalem  at  this  juncture  though  it 
was  his  intention  even  to  die  in  the  attempt,  he  again  feels 
a  great  dismay.  There  seems  to  be  no  essential  change  in  the 
narrator's  nature  as  a  result  of  the  dream.  The  same  sort  of 
impetuous  thinking  that  forced  him  to  swoon  in  the  first 
place  forces  him  now  to  be  wakened,  (The  per  sona  of  the 
dreamer  and  the  narrator  are  practically  in t erchangable  here.) 
He  is  as  rash  and  uncomprehending  as  he  had  been  throughout 
the  dream,  and  he  seems  as  incapable  of  learning  and  accept¬ 
ing  as  he  had  been  before  the  dream.  Thrice  warned  that  he 
could  not  cross  the  stream,  he  knew  what  was  best  for  himself. 
When  he  wakes  he  again  feels  a  loss  and  a  longing  with  one 
difference;  this  time  he  longs  for  the  "fayre  regioun  "  (1178) 

and  not  for  his  pearl.  "Strok  in  swone"  (1180)  again  by  his 

24 

longing,  he  recovers  consciousness  almost  immediately.  At 
this  point,  when  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  world  he  is  in, 
the  narrator  begins  to  realize  it  is  he  who  wore  the  fetters 
of  sorrow  and  grief  and  attachment  to  something  which  was  no 
longer  of  this  world,  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  imprisoned  in 
"£>ys  doel-doungoun"  (1187),  and  not  the  pearl.  Now  he  can 
accept  what  he  could  not  accept  before  he  dreamed:  the  loss, 
the  hope  of  regaining  what  had  been  lost,  the  futility  and 
the  anguish.  There  is  now  some  concept  of  order  in  his  world 


, 
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that  could  not  exist  before  his  experience.  He  recognizes 
that  his  previous  demands  were  madness: 

Lord,  mad  hit  arn  pat  agayn  pe  stryuen, 

Oper  proferen  pe  o3t  agayn  py  paye. 

(1199-1200) 

And,  being  capable  of  recognizing  the  madness  of  his  own  de¬ 
mands,  he  has  made  a  major  step  toward  a  unification  of  his 
personality  or  has  started  his  process  of  individuation.  The 
dream,  or  the  poem,  does  not  provide  all  answers.,  It  does 
suggest  a  way  of  attaining  them.  Such  a  recognition  of  one's 
"madness"  is  the  necessary  first  step  in  attaining  "selfhood" 
or  "salvation,,"  Evelyn  Underhill  in  My  st  i  ci  sm  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  first  stage  of  the  "mystic  way"  that  reveals 
how  closely  Jung’s  individuation  is  related  to  a  more  ancient 
set  of  concept  Sc  "The  awakening  of  the  transcendental  con¬ 
sciousness,"  Miss  Underhill  writes, 

is  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  self,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shifting  of  the  field  of  consciousness  from 
lower  to  higher  levels,  with  a  consequent  removal  of  the 
centre  of  interest  from  the  subject  to  an  object  now  brought 
into  view;  the  necessary  beginning  of  any  process  of  trans- 
cen deice » 25 

The  narrator  of  Pea r  1  has  made  this  step;  he  has  shifted  from 
his  subjective  self-concern  with  loss  to  an  objective  concern 
with  what  may  be  attained;  he  has  become  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  relatively  objective  "self"  of  Jung's  terminol¬ 
ogy  0  Knowing  now  that  he  is  the  one  who  is  "buried,"  he  can 
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search  for  the  light „ 

That  the  narrator  does  not  function  psychologically  in 
the  same  way  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  as  he  did  at  the 
outset  has  been  made  clear »  Yet  the  differences  in  his  manner 
and  attitudes  must  be  still  more  carefully  explained,,  Why  are 
his  actions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  at  variance  with  those 
with  which  he  began?  How  have  they  changed?  In  what  particu¬ 
lar  way  does  the  dream  work?  Is  it  successful?  J.A.  Hadfield 
in  Dreams  and  Nightmares  states  that  "we  wake  up  [from  dreams] 
to  escape  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  night  „ "  Are  we  to 
regard  the  dreamer’s  dilemma  as  unsolved  at  the  end  of  the 
poem?  Or  is  there  a  serious  discrepancy  between  Pea  r  1  and 
recent  dream  theory?  And,  if  such  a  discrepancy  exists,  can 
any  psychology  based  on  dream  theory  be  critically  applied  to 
the  poem? 

Heiserman’s  conclusion,  developed  from  a  belief  in  the 
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"vision  of  paradise"  as  "the  crucial  event"  in  the  poem,  is 
a  quite  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  raised  by  Hadfield0 


In  order  "to  make  the  vision  poetically  credible,"  Heiserman 


writes, 

“■“that  is,  to  show  its  effects  on  someone  we  can  understand, 
the  poem  returns  us  to  earth,  where  neither  dreamer  nor  reader 
can  bend  his  will  wholly  to  God’s,  nor  reconcile  himself 
blandly  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
the  vision  reveals  those  limits,  resolves  the  dreamer's  prob¬ 
lems  with  them,  and  lifts  us  beyond  lament  and  consolation  to 
a  desire  for  sa  lva  t  i  on  0^b 


. 
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He  says  further  that 

if  the  whole  poem  is  devised  to  present  a  vision  of  salvation 
so  compelling  that  we  wish  to  attain  it,  then  the  pearl  is  but 
one  device  in  the  poetic  argument,  one  mystery  in  this  adven¬ 
ture  amidst  mysteries0  If  Pearl  is  such  a  poem,  and  if  it 
also  touches  the  limits  of  visionary  knowledge  without  solving 
all  the  moral,  theological,  and  metaphysical  problems  raised 
by  the  exper i ence- -t ha t  is,  if  it  remains  a  poem  confessing 
the  limits  of  exper  i  ence- -t  hen  the  final  meaning  of  the  pearl 
must  remain  a  mystery  too. 29 


The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  presentation  of  the  fact 
of  Heaven.  The  narrator  still  has  work  to  do  to  bring  him¬ 
self  to  that  state  of  self-understanding  that  "grace"  is  a 
metaphor  f or  „  He  has  not  attained  salvation  at  the  end  of 
poem;  he  has  not  regained  his  soul.  What  he  has  attained  is 
the  self-assurance  that  there  is  something  worth  employing 
himself  f or  „  The  problem  is  still  "unsolved"  but  it  is  to 
a  greater  degree  "defined.,"  The  doubts  and  fears  which  were 
making  a  neurotic  of  him  have  been  slightly  assuaged.  Why  is 
the  narrator  in  a  relatively  better  state? 

The  reason  I  offer  and  propose  to  defend  in  this  thesis 
is  that  the  dream  has  presented  the  process  of  individuation 


to  the  narrator,  presented  it  clearly  and  precisely  and 


orderly,  in  exactly  the  order  that  Jung  has  delineated  ill  Ai.on* 

At  the  end  of  individuation  lies  a  significant  and  meaningful 
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goal,  "the  synthesis  of  the  self,"  and  such  a  synthesis  has 


been  intimated  in  the  symbolism  of  the  dream. 
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own  unconscious  has  directed  him  toward  recognizing  this  goal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dream  the  narrator  has  gone  no 

further  in  the  process  than  recognizing  the  goal;  but  the 

process  has  been  made  manifesto  In  accord  with  the  symbols 

that  have  been  presented  to  him,  he  can  now  undertake  to  know 

more  of  hiraselfo  Taking  the  words  of  Christ  to  hea rt --"The 

kingdom  of  God  cometb  not  with  observation:  neither  shall 

they  say,  ’  Lo  here!’  or,  'Lo  there!’  for,  behold,  the  kingdom 

31 

of  God  is  within  you"  -“the  narrator  can  undertake  to  ex¬ 
plore  his  own  inner  consciousness. 

The  sequence  in  which  the  prime  images  of  Pea r  1  are 

\ 

presented  is  processive  and  progressive:  the  pearl,  the 

woods,  the  maiden,  and  then  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  finally 

Christ.  All  of  them  are  interconnected  by  the  stream',  and 

it  is  the  stream  which  becomes  of  central  importance  in  the 

culminating  incident,  the  reawakening.  The  source  of  the 

stream  is  initially  a  mystery,  and  its  exotic  nature  is  never 

finally  solved,  but  it  is  later  found  to  flow  from  the  throne 

of  God.  The  recurrent  and  altering  image  of  the  pearl  is 

also  employed  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the  poem  to  each 

other.  Such  a  sequencer-beginning  in  the  mystery  of  the 

pearl  and  concluding  in  Christ--is  directly  related  to  stand- 

aid  patterns  of  rebirth  or  what  the  mystics  call  the  New 
32 

Birth.  That  Pearl  is  concerned  with  rebirth,  spiritual  and 
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heavenly,  is  intimated  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the  poem  with 
its  references  to  death  and  to  the  death  which  has  precipi¬ 
tated  the  poem,  and  it  is  further  implicated  in  the  cyclic 
structure  which  becomes  apparent  almost  as  boldly  as  does  the 

pattern  of  that  other  great  dream-vision  tied  together  by  a 
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woman  and  a  stream,  Finnegans  Wake,  A  psychological  rebirth 
is  supposed  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  process  of  individua¬ 
tion  „ 

The  f  a  t  her -dau  ght  er  relationship  in  Pea  rl  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  process  of  individuation  in  the  poem. 
According  to  Jung  "the  clearest  and  most  significant  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  child  motif  in  the  therapy  of  the  neuroses 

is  in  the  maturation  process,,  .  .  termed  the  process  of 

34 

i n di vi dua t i on „ "  He  says  that  "in  dreams  [the  child  motif] 

often  appears  as  the  dreamer's  son  or  daughter"  among  other 

35 

manifestations o  There  is  no  demand  for  the  death  of  the 

child  to  precede  such  a  manifestation,  but  the  death  of  a 

child  is  certainly  both  evocative  and  soul-disturbing  in  the 

most  literal  sense  of  that  word.  The  death  of  the  child 

amounts  to  the  loss  of  all  hope  for  the  narrator  because  "one 

of  the  essential  features  of  the  child  motif  is  its  futurity," 

37 

and,  according  to  Jung,  "the  child  is  potential  future." 

Jung  is  speaking  not  of  a  "real  child"  necessarily  but  of 
what  the  child  means  to  a  parent,  the  embodiment  of  some 
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touch  with  eternity  while  on  earth;  the  death  of  a  child 
means  that  the  possibility  of  the  tangibility  of  immortality 
is  gone.  The  psychological  effect  of  the  motif  of  the  child 
is  that  it 

paves  the  way  for  a  future  change  of  personality.  In  the  in¬ 
dividuation  process,  it  anticipates  the  figure  that  comes  from 
the  synthesis  of  conscious  and  unconscious  elements  in  the 
personality,,  It  is  therefore  a  symbol  which  unites  the  oppos¬ 
ites;  a  mediator,  bringer  of  healing,  that  is,  one  who  makes 
whole  o 38 

The  "union  of  opposites"  suggested  in  the  preceding  quotation 
is  not  realized  immediately  in  P ea r  1 ;  it  must  wait  until  the 
presentation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  stanza  cluster  which 
uses  the  sun  and  the  moon  for  its  link  words.  However,  the 
configuration  of  the  child  motif  and  the  latter  conjunction 
can  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  quotation  given. 

Schofield,  in  his  arguments  against  a  too-personal 
interpretation  of  the  poem,  says  it  should  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  that  in  the  opening  lines  of  Pea r  1  there  is  no  specific 

39 

reference  to  a  child  or  to  its  death.  While  his  observation 

is  correct  and  does  direct  our  attention  to  a  more  particular 
appreciation  of  the  all-pervading  sense  of  loss  that  the 
narrator  experiences,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  sym¬ 
bol  can  be  reviewed  retrospectively.  There  seems  no  parti¬ 
cular  reason  for  reading  the  line  "Ho  wat3  me  nerre  pen 
aunte  or  nece"  (233)  any  other  way  than  referring  to  the 
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narrator's  own  child.  If  this  maiden  is  his  own  child,  she 
is  the  pearl  who  is  "leste.  ..in  on  erbere,"  (9)  and  the  in¬ 
troductory  stanzas  take  on  a  much  greater  significance. 

There  is  a  relationship,  however,  between  normal  child 
symbolism  and  the  imagery  of  the  pearl.  Jung  states  that  be¬ 
cause  the  child  motif  has  the  meaning  of  "potential  future" 
it  is  capable  of  numerous  transformations,  and  says  that  .  , 

it  can  be  expressed  by  roundness,  the  circle  or  sphere,  or 
else  by  the  quaternity  as  another  form  of  wholeness.  I  have 
called  this  wholeness  that  transcends  consciousness  the 
"self „ "40 

In  the  light  of  such  an  observation  much  more  can  be  made  of 

lines  like  the  following” 

So  rounde,  so  reken  in  vche  araye, 

So  smal,  so  smoj)e  her  syde3  were 
Qu  ere-so-euer  I  jugged  gemme3  gaye, 

I  sette  hyr  sengely  in  synglere. 

(5-8) 

If  this  be  not  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  narrator  of 

Pea r  1  is  from  the  outset  of  the  poem  concerned  with  his  own 

individuation,  there  is  yet  another  argument.  Jung  says  that 

"the  symbols  of  wholeness  frequently  occur  at  the  beginning 

41 

of  the  individuation  process."  Inasmuch  as  the  pearl,  the 
sphere,  and  the  motif  of  the  child  all  represent  wholeness, 
the  individuation  process  is  intimately  insinuated  in  nearly 
every  word  of  the  first  stanza  of  Pearl ,  and  the  transforma¬ 
tions  which  follow  are  implicit  in  the  symbol  of  the  pearl. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  TRANSFORMATION  AND  TRANSCENDENCE  IN  PEARL 


The  reader  of  Pea  r  1  ,  be  be  naive  or  sophisticated,  must 
be  impressed  by  the  imagery  of  light  that  pervades  the  poem. 
From  the  moment  the  dream  begins,  the  atmosphere  is  suffused 
with  brilliances 

-De  ly3t  of  hem  ray3t  no  mon  leuen, 

-De  glemande  glory  £>at  of  hem  glent  . 

(69-70) 

It  culminates  in  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  eighteenth 

section  of  the  poems 

Of  sunne  ne  mone  had  ]?ay  no  nede; 

-De  self  God  wat3  her  lombe-ly3t , 

-De  Lombe  her  lantyrne,  wythouten  drede; 

-Dur3  hym  blysned  |De  bor3  al  bry3t  . 

(1045-1048) 

1 1 lu mi nat i on  is  the  third  stage  in  Underhill’s  description  of 

the  five-stage  mystic  way  /  and  she  states  that  it 

is  the  "con t empla t i v e  state"  par  excellence.  It  forms,  with 
the  two  preceding  states  [the  awakening  of  the  Self  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Divine  Reality,  and  the  recognition  or  the 
finiteness  and  imperfection  of  the  Self,]  the  "first  mystic 
lifeo"  Many  mystics  never  go  beyond  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  seers  and  artists  not  usually  classed  amongst  them, 
have  shared,  to  some  extent,  the  experiences  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  stateD  Illumination  brings  a  certain  apprehension  of 
the  Absolute,  a  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence:  but  not  true 
union  with  it.  It  is  a  state  of  happiness.2 

Fairly  obviously,  the  dreamer  of  Pear  1  arrives,  if  only  in 
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his  dream,  at  this  stage  of  the  "mysterious  mystic  illumina- 
3 

tion"  and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  is  directed  towards  this 
end.  He  has  begun  to  "transcend"  his  earthly  existence,  or, 
in  more  direct  Jungian  terms,  he  has  begun  to  effect  a  "trans¬ 
formation  of  his  consciousness." 

The  function  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  demonstrate 
how  various  symbols  in  Pea r 1  operate  "t ranscendent a lly , "  and 
manage  to  push  the  dreamer  forward  in  his  pursuit  of  "self" 
or  intimate  a  pattern  that  will  release  him  from  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  psychological  situation.  Among  these  symbols  are  the 
pearl  in  all  of  its  guises,  the  stream,  and  the  man da  la  r  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  "symbol  of  transformation"  is  a  concept  which  Jung 
developed  early  in  his  explorations  of  the  unconscious,  about 
the  time  of  his  break  with  Freud.  Later,  when  his  psychology 
was  more  fully  developed,  the  term  became  "symbol  of  trans¬ 
cendence."  For  the  purposes  of  Pear  1  the  two  terms  are  syn¬ 
onymous;  what  is  "transformation"  is  also  "transcendence." 
Employing  a  metaphor  from  the  discipline  of  physics,  Jung 
suggests  that  the  amount  of  psychic  energy  in  the  psyche  is 
constant  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  areas  where  the  energy 
is  active  can  vary  extremely  ,  however  j  and  if  too  much  energy 
is  employed  in  one  area  of  consciousness,  there  can  follow 
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severe  effects  upon  the  whole  psyche  because  of  the  other 
areas  which  suffer  a  deficiency  of  energy.  Thus,  for  example 
if  a  major  portion  of  the  total  flow  of  psychic  energy  is 
being  exerted  in  an  expression  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  other  ex¬ 
treme  emotion,  there  will  be  a  drain  of  energy  from  the  areas 
of  consciousness  where  logic,  reason,  and  intellect  prevail. 

4 

The  difficulty  of  "curing  the  soul,"  to  employ  Sch&r  s  term, 
amounts  to  the  altering  of  currents  to  other  areas  of  the 


psyche  to  effect  a  balanced  situation.  Transformation  of 
consciousness,  much  the  same  as  "curing,"  is  dependent  on 


what  Jung  calls  "ca na li za t i on " --t he  rechanneling  of  psychic 


currents  into  new  or  different  beds--and  such 

dependent  on  the  appearance  of  the  symbols  of 

5 

In  his  essay  "Ancient  Myths  and  Modern  Man", 
Henderson  speaks  of  a  "kind  of  symbolism.  .  . 

the  periods  of  transition  in  a  person’s  life. 


these  "symbols  of  transcendence"  that  they 


canalization  is 
transformation. 
Joseph  L. 
connected  with 
He  says  of 


do  not  seek  to  integrate  the  initiate  with  any  religious  doc¬ 
trine  or  secular  group-consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
point  to  man's  need  for  liberation  from  any  state  of  being 
that  is  too  immature,  too  fixed  or  final.  In  other  words, 
they  concern  man's  release  from--or  transcendence  of--any  con 
fining  pattern  of  existence,  as  he  moves  toward  a  superior  or 
more  mature  stage  in  his  development.^ 


He  goes  on  to  say  that 

in  the  case  of  an  adult,  a  sense  of  completeness  is  achieved 
through  a  union  of  the  consciousness  with  the  unconscious 
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contents  of  the  mind«  Out  of  this  union  arises  what  Jung 
called  called  "the  transcendent  function"  of  the  psyche,  by 
which  a  man  can  achieve  his  highest  goal:  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  potential  of  his  individual  Self.8 

He  says  finally  that 

what  we  call  "symbols  of  transcendence"  are  the  symbols  that 
represent  man’s  striving  to  attain  this  goal.  They  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  contents  of  the  unconscious  can  enter 
the  conscious  mind,  and  they  also  are  themselves  an  active 
expression  of  those  contents.^ 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  symbol  of  the  pearl  in  Pea r 1  is 
best  understood  as  a  "symbol  of  transcendence"  and  that  it  is 
"an  active  expression"  of  the  contents  of  the  narrator's  un- 
consci ou  s  0 

A  major  difficulty  in  criticisms  of  Pea  r 1  has  been  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  all  manifestations  of  the  symbol  of  the 
pearl  (including,  perforce,  the  pea r  1  -mai den  )  in  one  finite 
"meaning o"  D0W0  Robertson  says  that  when  Scriptural  commen¬ 
taries  are  consulted  "the  result  is  a  confusing  list  of 
possible  symbols,  none  of  which  seem  entirely  consistent  with 
the  poenu"10  He  has  arrived  at  a  series  of  meanings  for  the 
pearl  through  application  of  his  knowledge  of  medieval  exegesis 
of  Scripture.  His  analysis  makes  some  sense,  only  if  it  sug¬ 
gests  how  richly  the  symbol  can  be  understood: 

Literally  the  Pearl  is  a  gem.  Allegorically,  as  the  maiden 
or  the  poem,  it  represents  those  members  of  the  Church  who 
will  be  among  the  "hundred"  in  the  celestial  procession,  the 
perfectly  innocent.  Tropologically ,  the  Pearl  is  a  symbol  of 
the  soul  that  attains  innocence  through  true  penance  and  all 
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that  such  penance  implies.  Anagogi  ca  lly  ,  it  is  the  life  of 
innocence  in  the  Celestial  City.H 

Yet  the  symbol  need  not  be  understood  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  employed  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  can  trans¬ 
cend  time  and  culture,,  Robertson’s  ’’exegetical  criticism” 
has  a  value  in  telling  us  how  the  poet's  contemporaries  may 
have  understood  the  poem.  But  his  conclusions  are  not  the 
only  limits  of  understanding.  Robertson  anticipates  a  trans¬ 
cendental  or  universal  significance  in  his  tropological  and 
anagogical  meanings  of  the  pearl;  but  by  his  use  of  theologi¬ 
cal  terms  exclusively,  he  reduces  the  symbol  of  the  pearl  to 
a  sign  with  four  meanings  and  limits  the  effect  of  the  poem 
to  the  awareness  of  the  sophisticated  reader.  Emotionally  the 
poem  is  too  homiletic  in  his  interpretation  and  rather  deper¬ 
sonalized.  Moorman's  point  of  view--that  what  happens  to  the 
narrator  is  of  central  import ance--cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Robertson's  view.  The  Jungian  point  of  view  can  be  reconciled 
with  Moorman's.  I  feel,  in  opposition  to  Robertson,  that  while 
Pear  1  is  an  intensely  religious  poem,  it  is  best  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  and  that  its  symbols 
can  be  best  understood  from  a  personal  and  individual  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  an  abstract  and  universal  viewpoint. 


There  is  room  finally  for  the  universal  aspects  to  be  felt  in 
an  archetypal  reading;  some  critics  would  suggest  that  the 
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universal  reading  ultimat 
and  individual  readings,, 
allegorical  reading  that 
be  lost „  The  reductions 
Jung's  concept  of 
dynamic,,  He  says  that  a 


ely  takes  precedence  over  the  unique 
There  is  always  the  danger  in  any 
the  personal  and  unique  traits  will 
to  "meanings"  must  be  constrained, 
the  symbol  is  both  indeterminate  and 
symbol 


is  a  term,  a  name,  or  even  a  picture  that  may  be  familiar  in 
daily  life,  yet  that  possesses  specific  connotations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  conventional  and  obvious  meaning.  It  implies 
something  vague,  unknown,  or  hidden  from  u  s .  12 


And  he  says,  further, 


a  word  or  an  image  is  symbolic  when  it  implies  something  more 
than  its  obvious  and  immediate  meaning,,  It  has  a  wider  "uncon¬ 
scious"  aspect  that  is  never  precisely  defined  or  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  Nor  can  one  hope  to  define  or  explain  it  „  As  the 
mind  explores  the  symbol,  it  is  led  to  ideas  that  lie  beyond 
the  grasp  of  reason.  The  wheel  may  lead  our  thoughts  toward 
the  concept  of  a  "divine"  sun,  but  at  this  point  reason  must 
admit  its  incompetence;  man  is  unable  to  define  a  "divine" 
being,.  When,  with  all  our  intellectual  limitations,  we  call 
something  "divine,”  we  have  merely  given  it  a  name,  which  may 
be  based  on  a  creed,  but  never  on  factual  evidence.!3 


In  Psychological  Types  Jung  writes 


Insofar  as  a  symbol  is  a  living  thing,  it 
of  a  thing  not  to  be  characterized  in  any 

The  symbol  is  alive  only  insofar  as  it  is 
1  4 

i ng „ 


is  the  expression 
other  or  better  way. 
pregnant  with  mean- 


In  the  same  work  Jung  stresses  the  importance  of  the  "symboli- 

15 

cal  attitude,"  that  is,  the  "attitude  that  conceives  the 
given  phenomenon  as  symbolic."  "Only  partly  justified  by  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions,"1^  the  symbolical  attitude 
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is  the  outcome  of  a  definite  view  of  life  endowing  the  occur¬ 
rence,  whether  great  or  small,  with  a  meaning  to  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  deeper  value  is  given  than  to  pure  actuality,,  To  this 
viewpoint  stands  opposed  another  viewpoint  which  lays  the 
accent  upon  pure  actuality,  and  subordinates  meaning  to  facts0 

The  dreamer  of  Pea r  1  seems  not  to  have  a  symbolical  attitude 

initially,  and  he  must  be  led  into  it  by  the  pea  r  1-maiden . 

His  faith  in  the  "facts"  is  questioned  by  the  pearl-maiden 

when  she  says, 

3e  setten  hys  worde3  f u  1  westernays 
HDat  leue3  no]aynk  bot  3e  hit  sy3e„ 


(308-309) 

I  introduce  this  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  work  to  the 

psychological  theory,  and  to  show  where  the  pearl-maiden’s 

statements  can  perhaps  lead  the  reader  as  well  as  the  dreamer. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  symbol  is  derived  from  the 

1 8 

observation  that  it  is  "neither  rational  nor  irrational. " 

One  side  of  it  may  accord  with  reason  but  "it  has  also  another 

side  that  is  inaccessible  to  reason;  for  not  only  the  data  of 

reason,  but  also  the  irrational  data  of  pure  inner  and  outer 

19 

perception  have  en+ered  into  its  nature." 

The  "living  symbol"  is  the  product  of  a  "highly  devel¬ 
oped  mind"  and  has  its  source  in  both  "the  highest  and  latest 
mental  achievement"  and  "in  the  deepest  roots  ofo»„being0" 

Out  of  the  conflict,  "to  a  point  where  thesis  and  antithesis 

mutually  deny  each  other  while  the  ego  is  still  forced  to 

20 

recognize  its  unconditional  participation  in  both," 
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the  symbol  which  attempts  to  reconcile  or  snythesize  "every 
part  of  the  psyche"s 

Through  the  activity  of  the  unconscious,  a  content  is  unearthed 
which  is  constellated  by  thesis  and  antithesis  in  equal  measure, 
and  is  related  to  both  in  a  compensatory  relation.,  Since  this 
content  discloses  a  relation  to  both  thesis  and  antithesis  it 
forms  a  middle  territory  upon  which  the  opposites  can  be  re- 
conci  ledo^-*- 


When  the  "energy  of  the  opposites"  is  forced  "into  a  common 
channel"  the  "individual  life  can  encompass  a  greater  range 
with  new  energy  and  new  goals."  The  whole  process  is  the 


transcendent  function 


22 


"The  raw  material,  shaped  by  both 


thesis  and  antithesis  and  uniting  the  opposites  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  process,  is  the  living  symbol,"  Jung  writes: 

This  raw  material,  resistant  to  time  and  dissolution,  carries 
a  prospective  significance,  and  in  the  shape  which  it  receives 
through  the  influence  of  the  opposites  lies  its  effective  power 
over  all  the  psychic  functions„23 

The  transcendent  function,  a  "functi on -complex  involv- 

24 

ing  every  area  of  the  psyche"  through  which  "a  transition 

is  created  from  the  previous  attitude  to  a  more  fully  inte- 

25 

grated  one,"  is  directly  related  to  the  creation  or  spring¬ 
ing  forth  of  symbols.  Not  usually  represented  by  a  symbol  it¬ 
self,  the  transcendent  function  is,  in  P  ea  rl  ,  represented  by 
the  stream. 


When  it  first  presents  itself  the  stream  seems  to  em¬ 


body  a  life  force  in  it 
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Swangeande  swete  ]ae  water  con  swepe, 

Wyth  a  rownande  rourde  raykande  ary3t. 

(111-112) 

With  its  bed  of  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  other  noble  gems, 
the  stream  is  immediately  understood  to  be  precious,  but  it 
seems  to  have  a  psychological  preciousness  too,  for  it  is 
capable  of  abating  the  sorrows  of  the  dreamer  and  fortifying 
his  bliss.  As  a  ’'moving"  symbol  with  its  source  in  mystery, 
the  stream  functions  as  both  a  guide  and  a  barrier,  leading 
him  first  to  the  pearl-maiden  and  finally  to  the  vision  of 
Heaven,  but  keeping  him  from  fully  realizing  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  either  of  them.  The  dreamer  expresses  a  desire  to 
cross  the  stream  even  before  he  knows  what  is  on  the  other 
side.  In  Jungian  terms  "crossing  a  river  is  a  frequent  sym¬ 
bolic  image  for  a  fundamental  change  of  attitude,  hence  the 
dreamer's  desire  to  cross  this  stream  would  be  an  indication 
of  such  a  change.  The  stream  itself  acts  as  a  barrier  to  some 
thing  more  desirable;  the  dreamer  knows,  before  the  pearl- 
maiden  tells  him,  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  land  on  which  he  stands  and  that  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  streams 

For]ay  I  ]?o3t  pat  Paradyse 

Wat3  jaer  ouer  gayn  |?o  bonke3  brade. 

(137-138) 

The  stream  is  also  related  to  the  fundamental  change  in 
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attitude  that  denotes  progress  in  i  ndi  vi  dua  t  i  on  <,  As  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  dialectic  of  the  Heavenly  life  and  the 
earthly  life,  it  suggests  a  synthesis  that  can  be  achieved 
easily  and  simply  by  plunging  in  and  swimming  across;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  stream  is  deep  and  the  cause  of  some  doubt  (n]pe 
water  wat3  depe,  I  dorst  not  wa de" --143 ) ,  the  possibility  of 
an  easy  solution  is  stymiedo 

The  stream  is  ultimately  given  more  of  a  fearful  ambigu¬ 
ity  than  any  other  symbol  in  Pea  r 1 „  Initially  regarded  as  a 
source  of  delight,  by  the  end  of  the  dream  it  has  become  the 
force  through  which  God  acts  to  keep  the  dreamer  from  the  con¬ 
summation  of  his  hopes.  The  stream  will  not  allow  for  the 

27 

’’energy  of  the  opposites”  to  be  poured  into  a  ’’common 
2  8 

channel”  while  the  dreamer  is  in  his  unconscious  state. 
Crossing  the  stream  would  amount  to  literal  transcendence  in 
the  terms  of  the  poem;  it  is  not  however  the  function  of  the 
stream  to  aid  the  dreamer  in  attaining  transcendence  so  much 
as  to  suggest  to  the  dreamer,  and  hence  to  the  narrator,  a  way 
in  which  transcendence  might  be  achieved  in  consci ousness. 

When  we  understand  ultimately  that  the  stream  flows  from  out 
the  throne  of  God  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  from  out  of  the  center 
of  the  mandala  that  the  city  is,  we  also  see  how  closely  it  is 


related  to  the  secret  source  of  symbols.  Even  if  it  flows 
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endlessly  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  is  thus  associated  with 
the  love  and  grace  of  God  which  is  abundant  and  knows  no  end, 
we  cannot  see  its  source.  It  is,  like  the  center  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  still  unknowable.  Yet  it  serves  also  to  indicate  one  of 
Jung's  conclusions,  that  ultimately  God  and  the  "self”  share 
a  common  symbolism.  Inasmuch  as  "the  energy  engendered  by 

the  tension  of  the  opposites  flows  into  the  creation  of  the 
29 

symbol,"  we  can  understand  why  the  stream  partakes  of  the 

nature  of  the  transcendent  function.  It  is  directly  related 

to  the  forces  which  somehow  evolve  symbols. 

Pea  r  1  is  then,  from  a  purely  symbolic  and  non -na  r  rat  i  v  e 

point  of  view,  a  rendering  of  the  transcendent  function.  What 

was  intially  only  a  gem  comes  to  represent  the  City  of  God  and 

30 

"the  life  of  innocence  in  the  Celestial  City."  Out  of  the 

dialectic,  described  by  Heiserman,  comes  the  symbol  which 

ultimately  joins  the  opposites,  after  the  dream  is  over,  and 

31 

results  in  "new  energy  and  new  goals.” 

I  have  counted  at  least  sixteen  ways  in  which  the 
"pearl"  is  employed  in  Pear  1 ,  and  there  may  be  many  more.  The 
possibility  of  simplification,  provided  by  regarding  as  one 
all  uses  of  the  pearl  qua  gem,  can  reduce  my  list  to  eleven, 
but  there  still  exist  too  many  uses  for  complete  reduction. 


And  the  list  could  be  complicated  by  the  addition  of  the 
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various  functions  of  the  pea  r  1  -mai  den  .  By  regarding  the 
"pearl"  as  a  "symbol  of  transformation"  it  can  be  more  easily 
analyzed  and  the  question  of  reduction  of  the  symbol  to 
simple  meanings  can  be  avoided,  primarily  because  the  poem 
itself  does  not  demand  reduction  to  simple  meanings. 

Because  the  pearl  is  found  in  various  transmutations 
in  Pea r  1  and  because  it  has  a  "transmuting  power,"  it  is  best 
understood  as  a  "symbol  of  transformation"  or  a  "symbol  of 
transcendence. "  The  transcendent  function  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  the  symbol  or  archetype  of  transformation. 
Jung  writes  that 

the  archetype  of  transformation  always  appears  when  a  psycho¬ 
logically  unsatisfactory  situation  has  to  be  replaced  by  a 
satisfactory  one,  no  matter  how  great  or  small  the  issue  may 
be.  33 

In  Symbols  of  Transformation  he  says 

The  archetypes  are  the  numinous,  structural  elements  of  the 
psyche  and  possess  a  certain  autonomy  and  specific  energy 
which  enables  them  to  attract,  out  of  the  conscious  mind, 
those  contents  which  are  best  suited  to  themselves.  The  sym¬ 
bols  act  as  t  ransf  ormer  s ,  their  function  being  to  convert 
libido  from  a  "lower"  into  a  "higher"  form. 34 

One  of  Jung’s  disciples,  Violet  So  de  Laszlo  writes: 

the  study  of  the  symbols  of  transformation  centers  upon  the 
basic  demand  which  is  imposed  upon  every  individual.  That  is 
the  uige  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  become  conscious  of  him¬ 
self,  to  develop  that  human  awareness  which  distinguishes  the 
mature  personality  from  the  infantile  one.  For  Jung,  the 
path  towards  this  awareness  is  identical  with  the  process  of 
individuation.  Insofar  as  the  transformation  results  in  a 
new  and  deeper  awareness,  it  is  experienced  as  a  rebirth.35 
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If,  from  a  reading  of  Pea  rl  ,  we  come  to  decide  that  the  narra¬ 
tor  is  liberated  from  a  state  of  being  that  is  "too  immature, 

36 

too  fixed  or  final,"  that  he  "is  led  to  ideas  that  lie  be- 

37 

yond  the  grasp  of  reason,"  and  that  he  is  beginning  to  "de¬ 
velop  that  human  awareness  which  distinguishes  the  mature 

38 

personality,"  then  we  must  grant  that  Jung's  concepts  of 
the  "transcendent  function"  and  the  "symbol  of  transforma¬ 
tion"  seem  apropos  to  an  approach  to  the  poem.  Consider  the 
lines  s 

Bot  ay  wolde  man  of  happe  more  hente 
-Ben  mo3t  e  by  ry3t  vpon  hem  clyuen„ 

-Berfore  my  i  oy  e  wat3  sone  toriuen, 

And  I  kaste  of  kythe3  pat  laste3  aye. 

Lorae,  mad  hit  arn  pat  agayn  pe  stryuen, 

OjDer  proferen  £>e  o3t  agayn  £>y  paye„ 

(1195-1200) 

They  are  certainly  the  lines  of  a  man  who  realizes  that  his 
previous  position  was  immature,  fixed,  and  the  cause  of  his 
own  unhappiness.  But  I  have  not  yet  proved  that  the  symbolic 
action  of  the  poem  has  caused  this  transformation.  I  have 
only  demonstrated  the  appropriateness  of  the  approach,,  How 
the  symbols  function  is  the  next  step* 

Kenneth  Burke's  essay  on  Keats'  "Ode  To  a  Grecian  Urn" 
has  some  remarks  which  are  particularly  salient  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  symbolic  transformation,  as  I  hope  to  show.  Keats' 
famous  line  "Heard  melodies  are  sweet  but  those  unheard/Are 


. 
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sweeter”  almost  parallels  the  Pearl-poet’s  lines: 

3et  ]po3t  me  neuer  so  swete  a  sange 
As  stylle  stounde  let  to  me  stele. 

(19-20) 

Concerning  Keats’  phrase,  Burke  has  this  to  say: 

the  notion  of  inaudible  sound  brings  us  into  the  region  of 

.. 

the  mystic  oxymoron0  .  .  .  Here  the  poet  whose  sounds  are 
the  richest  in  our  language  is  meditating  upon  absolu  t  e  sound, 
the  essence  of  sound,  which  would  be  soundless  as  the  prime 
mover  is  motionless,  or  as  the  ’’principle”  of  sweetness  would 
not  be  sweet,  having  transcended  sweetness.  .  .  .  The  form 

of  thought  in  Keats  is  mystical,  in  terms  of  an  eternal  pres- 
ent  o  The  Ode  is  striving  to  move  beyond  the  region  of  becom¬ 
ing  into  the  realm  of  being  . ^9 

The  function  of  the  ’’mystic  oxymoron"  is  to  transform  the 
earthly  into  the  "essential. "  Burke’s  argument,  in  his  whole 
essay,  is  a  demonstration  of  how  Keats  transforms  what  might 
seem  a  nonsensical  st  a  t  ement --’’beau  ty  is  truth”--into  an 


acceptable  statement.  The  Pear  1 -poet  has  much  the  same  prob¬ 
lem;  as  Heiserman  puts  it,  he  has  "to  make  the  vision  poeti- 

40 

cally  credible.”  Jung’s  "self”  is  directly  equivalent  to 
Burke’s  ’’being."  If  we  are  to  yearn  for  salvation  as  the 
narrator  of  Pea r  1  does,  then  we  must  be  convinced  by  the 
vision,  or  "transformed”  by  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  narra¬ 
tor  is.  Without  the  "acceptable  reversal^  of  the  initial 
"mystic  oxymoron"  we  could  not  proceed  and  believe  in  the 


vision.  The  "action"  of  the  dream  is  prepared  by  the  "inac 


tion"  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  "action  of  the  pearl" 
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is  also  dependent  upon  a  meditation  oil  the  gera0  It  cannot  be 
a  symbol  of  transformation  until  it  is  regarded  in  its 
essential  qualities* 

There  is  in  Pearl  an  operational  definition  of  ’’symbol 
of  transformation”  almost  as  explicit  as  Jung’s  statements* 

By  meditation  upon  the  pearl,  the  narrator  has  a  dream  about 
the  pearl  in  which  he  sees  his  pearl,  and  because  of  the  en¬ 
counter  with  the  pearl  he  vows  to  be  a  pearl  of  Christ*  The 
secular  ’’prynce”  of  the  first  line  has  become  the  Prince  of 
Peace  or  Christ  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  poem*  Some¬ 
thing  happens  within  the  poem  to  alter  the  significance  of 
both  "pearl”  and  "prynce*”  What  has  caused  this  transforma¬ 
tion?  The  recognition  of  the  pearl  itself.  Possibilities  of 
transformation  are  suggested  in  the  poem  before  the  narrator 
falls  into  his  swoon*  He  is  subliminally  or  unconsciously 
aware  of  possible  solutions  to  his  problem  even  if  his  con¬ 
scious  mind  is  unaware  of  them.  He  remarks  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  poem,  for  example: 

For  vch  gresse  mot  grow  of  grayne3  dede; 

No  whete  were  elle3  to  wone3  wonne. 

Of  goud  vche  goude  is  ay  bygonne; 

So  semly  a  sede  mo3t  fayly  not  , 

-Oat  spyrngande  spyce3  vp  ne  sponne 

Of  j^at  precios  perle  wy  thou  ten  spotte. 

(31-36) 

The  "sede”  is  the  pearl  which  has  fallen  ”]?ur3  gresse  to 
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grounds, n  (10)  and  there  is  an  implicit  suggestion  that  the 
loss  of  a  pearl  must  inevitably  lead  to  something  as  valuable 
as  the  spice  is  in  relation  to  its  seedo  While  the  suggestion 
or  inference  may  operate  in  the  narrator's  consciousness  only 
as  a  momentary  rationalization,  it  does  not  last.  Some 
twenty  lines  later  he  remarks  that  his  "wreched  wylle  in  wo 
ay  wra3te."  (56)  However  the  inference  of  the  seed's  coming 
to  fruition  is  planted  early  in  the  poem  and  establishes  the 
later  flowering  of  the  dream  from  something  that  seemed  as 
dead.  It  is  a  major  structural  motif. 

That  the  narrator's  problem  is  of  a  religious  nature 
and  that  the  solution  to  it  will  be  perforce  of  a  religious 
nature  is  suggested  in  the  "pedal"  words  of  the  opening  sec¬ 
tion  which  are  "wythouten  spot  „ "  It  is  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  avoid  associations  of  "immaculate,"  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  associations  which  are  gathered  about  that  word.  That 
the  problem  is  of  a  religious  nature  should  not  surprise  us. 
Frieda  Fordham  suggests  that  one  of  Jung's  most  important 
conclusions  is  "that  man  possesses  what  he  describes  as  'a 

natural  religious  function',  and  that  his  psychic  health  and 

41 

stability  depend  on  the  proper  expression  of  this."  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  opening  stanza  of  Pearl  can  be  read  as  prayer  to 
or  invocation  of  the  pearl,  it  is  also  a  prayer  to  something 
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which  is  free  of  moral  blemish.  The  observation  can  be  made 
that  the  narrator  must  wash  away  the  smudges  of  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  must  become  something  like  the  pearl  before  he  can 
be  happy  and  assured  again.  What  he  grieves  for  is  also  the 
answer  to  his  grief.  His  loss  is  made  equivalent  to  his  gain 
at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  pearl  is  the  answer  to  his  doubts 
but  the  narrator  cannot  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  para¬ 
dox  that  something  can  be  gained  by  losing  it. 

By  expressing  his  admiration  and  devotion  for  the  pure 
and  unspotted  perfection  of  the  pearl,  the  narrator  informs 
us  that  he  is  searching  for  and  is  desirous  of  finding  the 
kind  of  innocence  and  purity  that  the  pearl  represents,  and 
informs  us  as  well  that  he  is  subconsciously  aware  of  his  own 
imperfections  and  has  a  desire  for  the  concepts  of  beauty, 
balance  and  order  that  are  implicit  in  the  symbol  of  the 
pearlo  But  so  long  as  the  pearl  indicates  only  ‘'loss"  to  the 
narrator,  it  cannot  be  a  "living  symbol, "  Recognizing  one's 

shortcomings  and  imperfections  is  the  "essential  condition 

42 

for  any  kind  of  self-knowledge"  in  Jung's  psychology »  While 

the  narrator  may  have  no  conscious  knowledge  of  what  amounts 

43 

to  his  shadow  until  much  later  in  his  experience,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  poet  is  aware  of  it  and  the  need  for 
"recognizing  the  dark  aspects  of  the  personality  as  present 
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and  real." 

After  the  narrator  has  entered  the  dream  world  he  is 

never  without  the  pearl  in  one  form  or  another  o  Although  at 

some  distance  from  his  mind,  what  he  walks  on, 

£)e  grauayl  pat  on  grounde  con  grynde 
Wern  precious  perle3  of  oryente, 

(81-82  ) 

suggests,  quite  literally,  that  the  dreamer  is  taking  the  path 
of  the  pearlo  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  visual-verbal  puns 
which  abound  in  dreams.  When  the  dreamer  first  pomes  upon  the 
Pearl-maiden  there  occurs  one  of  the  most  significant  phrases 
in  P ea r  1  s 

HDenne  nwe  note,  me  com  on  honde 
-Dat  meu ed  my  mynde  ay  more  and  moreQ 

(155-56) 

(The  emphasis  is  minec  )  The  ambiguity  of  "meued  my  mynde"  is 
such  that  either  of  two  interpretations  can  be  placed  on  its 
either  the  dreamer  is  emotionally  stirred,  or  his  perception 
has  been  signally  altered.  His  mind  is  "moved."  Is  it  sig¬ 
nificantly  altered?  Is  that  what  the  poet  wishes  us  to  think? 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  poet  has  seen  his  "pearl"  in 
a  transformed  state  or,  rather,  it  immediately  precedes  the 
occasion  of  that  first  viewing,.  To  interpret  the  line  merely 
in  terms  of  momentary  alteration  of  attention  is  to  ignore 
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the  narrator's  concern  with  his  own  condition,,  There  has  been 
a  gradually  increasing  movement  of  the  narrator's  mind  toward 
exceeding  wonder  in  this  first  movement  of  the  dream,  but  this 

is  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  been  moved  to  mention  it„ 

f 

He  has  been  transformed  already  by  the  pearl,  and  the  pearl- 
maiden  is  the  literal  transfiguration  of  the  mental  action,, 

The  image  of  the  pearl  has  become,  quite  literally,  a  "living 
symbolj"  as  the  poem  immediately  makes  obvious,,  The  pearl  has 
been  transformed,  and  has  become  both  a  symbol  of  transforma¬ 
tion  and,  in  this  new  environment,  a  symbol  of  transcendence. 
The  dreamer  himself  makes  some  suggestion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  pearl  when  he  says  of  the  vision  of  the  maiden: 

I  hoped  £>at  gostly  wat3  ]?at  porposeG 

(185) 

Before  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  explain  herself  or  her 

significance,  the  Pearl-maiden  has  already  been  given  some 

suggested  meaning  by  the  dreamer.  She  will  be  what  he  wants 

her  to  be,  it  would  appearQ  He  presupposes  her  meaning  to  be 

spiritual,,  While  I  have  suggested  that  the  narrator's  problem 

is  one  of  individuation,  it  is  also  a  spiritual  problem;  in- 

45 

deed  the  two  are  the  same  m  Jung's  psychology  0 

In  accord  with  Jung's  theory  of  symbols,  sketched  earl¬ 
ier  in  this  chapter,  it  is  suggested  in  Pearl  that  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  pearl-maiden  is  not  utterable  or  capable  of 
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being  adequately  verbalized: 

I  hope  no  tong  mo3t  endure 
No  sauer ly  saghe  say  of  £at  sy3t  , 

So  wat3  hit  clene  and  cler  and  pure, 

-Dat  precios  perle  pex  hit  wat3  py3t  0 

(225-228) 

While  he  suggests  that  there  can  be  no  words  to  describe  the 
vision,  the  narrator  also  suggests  that  there  is  something 
significant  in  it  which  cannot  be  described  or  analyzed,  and 
which  therefore  calls  for  an  allegorical  interpretation  of 
some  sort  „  It  can  only  be  circumambulated,  however,  never  com 
pletely  defined,  in  accord  with  Jungc 

There  are  similar  verbal  clues  about  the  unutterabil- 
ity  of  what  the  poem  is  about,  but  whether  they  are  to  be 
judged  as  characteristic  of  the  narrator  or  as  clues  provided 
by  the  poet  is  debatable,,  In  either  case,  they  are  embellish 
ments  to  the  "mystery"  of  the  poemD  Upon  first  "arriving"  in 
the  dream  world  the  dreamer  remarks: 

I  ne  wyste  in  ]?i  s  worlde  quere  ]pat  hit  wace. 

(65) 

He  says  of  the  "rych  rokke3"  seen  in  the  dream  that 
-De  ly3t  of  hem  my3t  no  mon  leu  en . 

(69) 

46 

The  birds  there  sing  with  a  sweet  harmony: 

So  gracios  gle  cou]?e  no  mon  gete 
As  here  and  se  her  abuddement  . 


(95-96) 
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In  the  description  of  the  wonders  of  this  strange  other  land 

the  dreamer  stresses  the  inability  to  describe  it  adequately? 

-De  der]De  joerof  for  to  deuyse 
Ni  s  no  wy3  worjpe  }?at  tonge  bere. 

(99-100) 


And,  again? 


More  of  wele  wat3  in  }aat  wyse 
-Den  I  cow]?e  telle  \>a3  I  tom  hade, 

For  vr£>ely  herte  my3t  not  suffyse 
To  ]?e  t  enjDe  dole  of  |?o  gladne3  gladeQ 

(133-136) 

All  of  these  various  inabilities  are  expressed  before  the 
pearl-maiden  is  seen  0  She  is  to  an  extent  one  tentative  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  the  possibilities  which  are  latent  in  the 
richness  of  the  landscape,.  But  her  own  mystery  is  as  much  of 
a  mystery  as  the  setting  in  which  the  poet  places  her  „  While 
she  answers  the  setting,  she  asks  a  more  complicated  question 
She  is  in  part  the  meaning  of  the  "Paradyse"  that  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  but  she  cannot  be  the  complete  mean 
ingc  There  are  further  examples  in  the  poem  of  statements 
that  are  only  slight  approximations  of  what  the  dreamer  sees 
according  to  his  testiraony0  What  are  we  to  make  of  all  this? 
Jung  remarks  that 

Symbols  are  not  signs  or  allegories  for  something  known;  they 
seek  rather  to  express  something  that  is  little  known  or  com¬ 
pletely  unknown 

The  Pear 1-po et  tells  us  again  and  again  he  is  attempting  to 
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write  about  something  which  cannot  be  written  about,  and 
attempting  to  describe  things  which  cannot  be  described,,  In¬ 
asmuch  as  this  discussion  of  Pea rl  is  also  a  discussion  of 
symbolism,  the  selection  of  such  evidence  as  points  toward 
conscious  allegorism  must  be  elicitedo  What  we  have  in  the 
manuscript  of  Pearl,  according  to  the  poet,  is  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  what  can  be  said  about  the  mystic  experience  with 
the  inefficient  means  of  symbols  or  language,,  Such  means, 
however  inefficient,  are  the  only  ones  we  have,  according  to 

t  48 

Jung  o 

The  pearl-maiden  speaks  of  one  transformation  that  has 
already  resulted,  but  not  through  the  intervention  of  the 
dr  earner  s 

For  pat  £>ou  leste3  wat3  bot  a  rose 
~Dat  flowred  and  fayled  as  kynde  hyt  gef„ 

Now  ]pur3  kynde  of  pe  kyste  pat  hyt  con  close 
To  a  perle  of  prys  hit  is  put  in  prefo 
And  ]?ou  hat3  called  |>y  wyrde  a  |aef , 

-Dat  o3t  of  no3t  hat3  mad  ]?e  cler. 

(269-274  ) 

There  has  been  transcendence  or  transformation  from  the  mortal 
into  the  immortal,  from  the  ephemeral  into  the  eternal,  from 
nothing  into  something,,  The  pearl  itself  has  moved  from 
"becoming"  into  "being, "and  "inaction"  has  become  "process. " 

Finally,  the  transformational  significance  of  the  pearl 
is  reinforced  by  the  vision  of  the  City  of  God  and  of  its 
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ga t  es  s 

“De  porta le3  pyked  of  rych  plate3, 

And  vch  3ate  of  a  margyrye, 

A  parfyt  perle  pat  neuer  fate30 

(1036-1038) 

The  entrance  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  is  marked  with  pearls0 
Gates  are  certainly  to  be  understood  as  elements  in  trans¬ 
formation.,  What  exists  on  one  side  of  a  gate  is  different  in 
quality  from  what  lies  on  the  otherQ  If  it  did  not  mark  some 
sort  of  transition  or  transformation,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  gate,  As  man  found  himself  outside  the  Gates  of  Eden 
for  having  sinned,  having  been  spotted  or  having  become  unlike 
the  pearl,  it  is  fitting  that  the  re-entry  to  God's  Kingdom 
should  be  made  via  a  //gate  that  is  marked  by  a  symbol  of  spot - 
lessnesSo  In  this  sense  the  pearl  and  the  gate  denote  the 
same  thing;  the  pearl  is  the  gate,  and  the  gate  is  the  pearlo 
Until  one  becomes  like  the  pearl  one  cannot  go  through  the 
gate  which  is  also  a  pearl*  Just  below  the  surface  in  Pea r  1 
there  always  lies  a  web  of  complex  paradoxes., 

If  we  move  now  to  the  post-dream  attitudes  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  and  look  at  his  psychological  differences  we  can  see  if 
the  pearl  has  been  the  cause  of  any  "canali  zation, "  Intel¬ 
lectually,  there  is  no  questioning  of  the  validity  of  the 
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*0  perle',  quod  I,  of  rych  renoun, 

So  wat3  hit  me  dere  pat  pou  con  deme 
In  ]Dis  veray  avysyoun! 

(1181-1184 ) 

In  the  statement  the  narrator  thanks  the  pearl  for  the 
"preciousness"  of  the  vision,  reflecting  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pearl  and  the  vision,,  By  his  mode  of 
address  the  narrator  indicates  that  the  pearl  of  the  first 
line  has  become  one  with  the  pearl-maiden  of  the  dreamQ  The 
dreamer  is  no  longer  racked  by  doubts  or  discouraged  by  his 
mortal  state.  He  is  at  one  with  his  universe  and  with  his 
God  and  can  accept  the  natural  order  of  things  without  fight¬ 
ing  against  conditions  and  circumstances; 

If  hit  be  ueray  and  soth  sermoun 
-Dat  pou  so  styke3  in  garlande  gay, 

So  wel  is  me  in  pys  doel-dou ngou n 
HDat  pou  art  to  pat  Prynse3  paye„' 

(1185-1188) 

The  narrator-jeweller  has  come  to  a  realization  that  as  his 
pearl  is  set  in  a  '’garlande  gay,”  he  is  similarly  set  in  his 
dungeon  of  sorrow,  but  not  without  the  hope  of  being  reset  at 
a  later  time  in  a  happier  setting  in  happier  circumstances. 
There  is  a  definite  acceptance  of  the  mortal  setting  in  the 
"wel  is  me"  that  is  completely  at  odds  with  this  earlier 
out  cry* 

I  playned  my  perle  pat  per  wat3  spenned 
Wyth  fyrce  skylle3  pat  fast  fa3t . 


(53-54) 
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The  pearl  has  become  the  fully  active  agent  ,  as  the  narrator 
himself  suggests0  Had  he  always  been  inclined  toward  pleasing 
Christ,  he  would  have  seen  more  of  the  mysteries  of  Heaven, 
he  suggests,  (1189-1194)  but  without  the  intervention  of  the 
pearl  he  might  have  seen  nothing  at  all  of  them0  The  pearl 
to  which  he  prayed  was  the  necessary  catalysts 

As  £>e  perle  me  prayed  |pat  wat3  so  £>ryu  en  c 

(1192  ) 

He  realizes  the  uselessness  of  striving  against  God,  and  the 

strength  that  lies  in  acceptance  of  one’s  state  in  the  worldo 

His  "a t -on e-n ess”  or  unity  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense 

of  recognizing  his  former  madnesss 

Lorde,  mad  hit  arn  ]aat  agayn  jpe  stryuen, 

0]per  proferen  pe  o3t  agayn  |Dy  payec 

(1199-1200) 

In  the  final  stanza  of  the  poem  the  narrator  again  states 
that  without  the  pearl  he  would  not  have  come  to  find  the 
Prince  "A  God,  a  Lorde,  a  frende  ful  fyin,”  (1204)  nor  would 
he  have  received  the  fortune  ("lote")  except 
For  pyty  of  my  perle  enclyinQ 

(1206) 

Rather  clearly,  the  poet  wishes  us  to  understand  that  the 
pearl  has  operated  to  bring  the  narrator  to  an  acceptance  of 
his  place  or  setting  because  he  (the  narrator)  is  also  cap¬ 
able  of  being  closed  Min  golde  so  clere,”  (2)  or,  in  other 
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words,  entering  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  being  one  of  many 
’’precious  perle3  vnto"  Christ’s  "pay » "  (1200) 

There  are  two  final  notes  I  have  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  transformational  elements  in  Pea r  1 ,  The  first  is  linguis- 
tic;  the  second  structural  Concerning  the  former,  anyone  who 
reads  Pea r  1  attentively  will  be  continually  pleased  by  the 
poet’s  respect  for  the  changing  meaning  of  words  and  soundsc 
In  fact,  if  one  is  to  look  for  "transformational  elements”  in 
the  poem  at  a  grammatical  and  syntactic  level,  the  abundance 
of  them  will  astound  the  reader  0  The  poet’s  wit  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  poem,  but  the  thirteenth 
section  of  the  poem  is  particularly  rich0  He  rings  ”mascelle3" 
against  "makele3"  so  frequently  that  the  associations  of 
"spotless"  and  "peerless"  become  intermingled  and  interdeter- 
minate;  the  one  almost  becomes  the  other,  and  the  concluding 
line  of  the  section  therefore  derives  several  times  the  effect 
that  it  would  if  it  were  not  set  up  so  well: 

A  makele3  may  and  maskelle3o 

(780) 

"A  spotlessly  peerless  and  peerlessly  spotless  maiden"  is  only 
a  rough  equivalent  of  the  effect  of  the  line*  Another  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  consciousness  of  the  meaning  transfer  in 
language,  and  the  Pear  1 -poet  seems  more  interested  in  language 


for  its  own  sake  than  do  most  of  his  contemporaries,  occurs 
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in  the  sixteenth  section  where,  writing  about  "mote"  (either 

"walled  city"  or  "stain"  or  "dispute"),  he  writess 

And  as  hys  flok  is  wythouten  flake, 

So  is  hys  mote  wythouten  moote„ 

(947-48) 

The  second  transformational  element  I  wish  to  note  is 
structural.,  Initially  the  poem  presents  itself  to  us  as  a 
linear  development,  moving  by  one  narrative  step  to  the  next, 
with  attention  paid  to  placing  elements  in  the  proper  sequence. 
It  is  not  until  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  that  we  realize 
that  the  steps  have  all  been  so  carefully  placed  that  a  cir¬ 
cular  structure  has  been  attained,  and  that  we  are  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem  but  with  rather  a  difference..  From 
first  to  last  line,  there  is  little  intimation  that  the  last 
line  is  going  to  echo  so  strongly  and  correctly  the  first 
line  of  the  poem.  Or,  as  Heiserman  phrases  it,  we  have  been 

49 

led  "through  a  pattern  of  t  h  esi  s  -ant  i  t  hesi  s -sy  nt  hesi  s-t  hesi  s  „  " 
When  finally  the  poem  rings  in  on  itself  at  the  conclusion  it 
suggests  a  wholeness  which  makes  the  poem  and  the  experience 
all  the  more  complete  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  only  a 
linear  development  „  To  that  extent,  narrative  in  the  poem 
has  been  sublimated  into  something  quite  different,  a  mystic 
sense  of  time  ultimately  results  in  which  there  are  no  begin¬ 
nings  and  no  endings;  there  is  only  the  now.  The  story 
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vanisheSo  And  again  the  pearl,  because  its  shape  is  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  ring  or  the  circle,  seems  to  be  the  element  which 
has  caused  the  t  ransf  ormation  0  Lest  this  not  seem  germane  to 
the  thesis,  I  append  this  note  from  Aniela  Jaffe,  another  of 
Jung's  disciples' 

Whether  the  symbol  of  the  circle  appears  in  primitive  sun  wor¬ 
ship  or  modern  religion,  in  myths  or  dreams,  in  the  mandalas 
drawn  by  Tibetan  monks,  in  the  ground  plans  of  cities,  or  in 
the  spherical  concepts  of  early  astronomers,  it  always  points 
to  the  single  most  vital  aspect  of  life--“its  ultimate  whole- 
n  ess  o  50 


. 


Ill 


THE  PEARL-MAIDEN  AS  "ANIMA" 

EoVo  Gordon  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Pea r  1  asserts  that  the  "basis  of  criticism,,  ,  ,  must  be  the 
references  to  the  child  or  maiden,  and  to  her  relations  with 
the  dreamer The  elegiac  critics,  Gordon  among  them,  under¬ 
stand  the  pearl-maiden  to  be  the  resurrected  daughter  of  the 
narrator,  and  read  the  poem  literally.  The  allegorical  crit¬ 
ics  have  provided  a  number  of  interpretations,  bewildering  in 
diversity,  Moorman  has  listed  most  of  the  answers  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  question,  "What  is  the  pearl-maiden?", 
as  "clean  maidenhood,  the  Eucharist,  innocence,  the  lost 
sweetness  of  God,  the  blessed  Virgin,  heaven  itself,  and  a 

literary  fiction  functioning  only  as  an  introduction  to  theo- 

o 

logical  debate,"  Rene  Wellek  states  that  "the  Pearl  is  a 

symbol  of  an  immaculate,  pure  blessed  person  in  the  hands  of 
3 

God,"  and  that  the  pearl  as  gem  shifts  subtly  "from  the  mere 
earthly  meaning  of  preciousness  to  the  heavenly  symbol  of 

4 

grace  and  the  realm  of  grace,"  Since  Moorman  published  his 
list  in  1955,  the  following  suggestions  have  been  added: 

"the  narrator's  past  identity,  which  is  involved  with  the 
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identity  of  the  lost  pearl,”  and  the  "soul  made  pure  by  sac¬ 
ramental  grace  through  the  merit  of  Christ  „  Heiserman,  in 
his  compelling  ci r cu mambu la t i on ,  remarks  that 

By  not  establishing  finally  the  identity  of  pearl  and  maiden, 
the  poet  re-establishes  the  mysteries  which  his  dreamer,  and 
reader,  can  solve  only  by  pursuing  the  questions  and  visions 
that  follow0 ^ 

If  we  look  at  the  list  of  qualities  that  the  Jungian 

anima  exhibits,  we  can  perhaps  understand  why  critics  have 

had  such  difficulty  in  ascribing  a  definite  and  inflexible 

"meaning"  to  the  pea  r  1-mai  den  0  She  is  an  anima-figure  most 

assuredly0  Jung  remarks  of  the  anima  and  the  animus: 

Mostly  they  are  felt  to  be  fascinating  or  numinous0  Often 
they  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sensitivity,  touchy 
reserve,  secretiveness,  painful  intimacy,  and  even  absolute¬ 
ness  o  8 

In  discussion  of  a  symbol  that  forthrightly  stands  for  the 
unconscious,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  describe  the  symbol 
in  those  terms,  there  will  necessarily  be  argument  and  con¬ 
flict  among  the  criticSo  In  her  appearance,  attitude,  and 
function  the  pea r  1 -maiden  corresponds  to  Jung's  description 
of  the  anima0  whether  or  not  she  is  literally  the  daughter 
of  the  narrator  matters  little,  for  the  image  of  the  anima  is 
frequently  cast  on  a  loved  one0  I  have,  however,  in  this 
preliminary  discussion  ignored  the  shadow ,  and  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  anima  at  length  I  must  devote  some  attention 
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to  this  prior  stage  of  the  individuation  process. 

In  the  model  of  consciousness  which  governs  the  design 
of  this  thesis  the  ego-consciousness  lies  on  a  foundation  of 
two  different  sorts  of  unconsciousness,  the  personal  uncon¬ 
scious  and  the  collective  unconscious.  In  the  first  chapter, 

I  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  plane  of  ego-consciousness 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  narrator  that  were  revealed  in  his 
personae  In  the  second  chapter,  I  concentrated  on  those  sym¬ 
bols  which  demonstrated  a  solution  to  his  psychological 
dilemma  by  opening  doors  to  his  unconscious.  The  present 
chapter  is  concerned  with  the  image  of  the  unconscious,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  those  images  which  have  a  tendency  to  act  in  a 
compensatory  manner.  The  first  of  these  is  the  shadow  which 

is  Jung’s  term  for  the  personal  unconscious;  the  second  is 

9 

the  anima ,  the  "personification  of  the  unconscious." 

So  long  as  the  dream-vision  in  Pea  r  1  is  considered  as 
a  policy  or  a  plan,  there  need  be  no  demand  for  an  appearance 
of  the  shadow  0  But  if  the  dream  is  to  an  extent  a  solution, 
then  the  images  of  the  shadow,  the  baser  aspects  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  must  be  realized.  There  is  no  personified  figure  in 
Pearl  that  represents  the  shadow.  There  is  a  quality  in  the 

narrator  that  shows  "the  tendency  toward  the  dark  and  infer- 

,,10 


ior  that  is  inherent  in  every  man 


Jacobi  writes  about  the 
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effects  of  the  shadow  on  people  who  refuse  to  recognize  its 
presence  in  terms  that  recall  the  narrator's  statement,  "My 
wreched  wylle  in  wo  ay  wra3te"  (56)« 

ooopersons  who  strive  convulsively,  with  a  frightening  effort 
of  the  will  that  is  far  beyond  their  strength,  to  remain  'on 
the  peak',  who  can  admit  their  weaknesses  neither  to  them¬ 
selves  nor  to  others,  often  succumb,  sometimes  suddenly,  some¬ 
times  gradually,  to  a  deep-seated  sterilityeH 

The  narrator  is  afraid  "to  take  a  mercilessly  critical  atti- 

12 

tude  toward  [his]  own  nature,"  hence  any  conscious  approach 
to  his  psychic  development  is  blockedo  The  shadow  is  a  pro¬ 
jection-making  factor  in  the  psyche;  that  is,  it  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  enmity  toward  someone  or  something  else  because 
that  other  person  or  object  is  the  screen  for  the  fears  or 
distrusts  of  the  subject's  own  shadow0  Until  these  fears  and 
suspicions  are  assimilated  or  recognized,  there  can  be  no 
further  indi  vi  dua  t  i  on  0  Jung  states  that  the  content  of  the 

shadow  "can0  .  0  be  made  conscious  without  too  much  diffi- 

13 

culty0"  The  contents  of  the  personal  unconscious  must  be 
recognized  before  the  quest  for  deeper  and  fuller  self-know¬ 
ledge  can  beginQ  The  recognition  is,  however,  only  prologue 
to  the  drama  of  individuation,  preceding  the  realization  in 
image  or  symbol  of  the  anima  and  self , 

The  narrator  of  Pea rl  is  deep  into  his  dream  before  he 
recognizes  precisely  how  deeply  rooted  his  fears  were  and  how 
ineffectual  they  rendered  him0  It  is  after  the  body  of  the 
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debate  with  the  pea rl -mai den  is  concluded  that  the  dreamer 
speaks  of  himself  as  "bot  mokke  and  mul  among"  (905)  and 
"bustwys  as  a  blose."  (911)  It  has  taken  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience  to  recognize  this,  although  it  should 
have  been  apparent  to  us  from  our  initial  meeting  of  the 
narrator  „  His  shadow  is  still  not  completely  integrated  in 
his  consciousness  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dream,  for,  if  it 
were,  he  would  not  have  been  so  "rasch  and  ronk"  (1167)  as  to 
attempt  to  cross  the  stream.  It  is  the  function  of  the  whole 
dream  to  make  the  narrator  aware  of  all  elements  of  his  un¬ 
conscious,  not  to  make  him  absorb  them  in  one  rapid  sweep. 

Although  the  personification  of  the  unconscious  is  the 
anima  it  must  be  understood  that  she  does  not  make  her 
appearance  immediately  known  in  the  process  of  individuation. 
Any  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  must  be  gradually  sorted  out 
before  its  clearest  image  is  presented.  It  should  not  seem 
strange  that  the  initial  experience  of  the  unconscious  is 
anarchic  and  unorganized,  or  seemingly  so,  to  the  person  who 
is  just  becoming  aware  of  it.  Frequently  it  appears  as  a 
maze  or  a  series  of  connected  doorways  and  halls,  each  lead¬ 
ing  on  to  an  uncertain  goal.  It  is  this  sensation  which  the 
dreamer  feels  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  dream-world  he 


finds  himself  ins 
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I  ne  vyyste  in  pis  worlde  quere  ^>at  hit  wace, 

(65) 

He  turns  almost  immediately  "towarde  a  foreste"  (67)  and  the 
brightness  of  the  strange  landscape*  But  the  complexity  in 
the  pattern,  the  network,  is  implicit  in  the  dreamer’s  com¬ 
parison  of  what  he  sees  to  a  cloth  or  tapestrys 

For  wern  neuer  webbe3  pat  wy3e3  weuen 
Of  half  so  dere  adubbements* 

(71-72 ) 

Anyone  who  has  ever  looked  at  a  piece  of  fine  fabric  is  aware 
of  the  confusion  it  presents  to  the  eye  when  it  is  seen  too 
closely;  it  is  not  until  the  whole  fabric  is  seen  that  the 
pattern  is  discernible* 

Strange  and  indescribable  (the  insistent  negations  of 
the  possibility  of  expressing  the  qualities  of  what  the 
dreamer  sees  are  here  most  present),  the  strange  other  king¬ 
dom  bears  no  threat  to  the  dreamer*  While  he  is  drawn  on  to 
what  he  does  not  know,  he  is  unafraid  of 

-Dat  fryth  £>er  fortwne  forth  me  fere3* 

(93) 

Beautiful  but  mysterious,  the  land  and  its  woods  lead  him  to 

deeper  but  more  brilliant  sights  which  remove  him  from  the 

consciousness  of  his  griefs 

The  adubbement  of  £>o  downe3  dere 
Garten  my  gost  e  al  greffe  for3ete. 


(85-86 ) 
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Lest  we  forget  that  the  narrator  is  really  asleep  and  that  we 
are  in  the  particular  consciousness  of  a  dream  persona  we  are 
reminded  by  the  poet  that  there  is  a  sense  of  night  and  sleep¬ 
ing  and  the  brilliance  of  the  stars  which  can  come  at  such  a 
time,  the  brilliance  which  arises  in  the  middle  of  a  dense 
winter  evenings 

In  the  founce  |Der  stonden  stoneS  stepe, 

As  glente  £ur3  glas  jaat  glowed  and  gly3t  , 

As  stremande  sterne3,  qu  en  stroke-men  slepe, 

Staren  in  welkyn  in  wynter  ny3t . 

(113-116) 

All  of  which  serves  to  recall  the  glimmering  of  light  in  the 
midst  of  the  narrator's  personal  grief  and  sorrow*  It  is  a 
strange  and  inverted  image,  the  sparks  of  light  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  when  it  is  compared  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
sorrow  in  the  rich  and  splendid  surroundings  that  the  dreamer 
finds  himself  in;  but  it  is  just  such  an  inversion  that  we 
should  expect  in  a  poem  concerned  with  the  relationships  of 
the  real  and  imaginary  worlds,  the  spheres  of  consciousness 
and  unconsciousness,  the  waking  and  sleeping  states,  per¬ 
ceived  and  visionary  landscapes;  and  it  is  this  inversion, 
like  Burke’s  "mystic  oxymoron,"  which  prepares  us  for  the 
image  of  the  unconscious  that  pervades  the  subsequent  sections 
of  the  poemQ  That  there  is  life  in  death,  death  in  life,  joy 
in  sorrow,  and  sorrow  in  joy,  beauty  in  grief,  and  the 
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discovery  of  consciousness  in  uncon  sci  ou  sn  ess--all  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  the  poem  stem  from  the  plunge  of  consciousness  into 
the  unconscious  when  the  narrator  becomes  the  dreamer  and 
allows  his  unconscious  to  become  his  guide,  Jung  states; 

If  for  any  reason  the  unconscious  gains  the  upper  hand,  then 
the  valency  of  the  shadow  and  of  the  other  figures  increases 
proportionately,  so  that  the  scale  of  values  is  reversed. 

What  lay  furthest  away  from  waking  consciousness  and  seemed 
unconscious,  assumes,  as  it  were,  a  threatening  shape,  and 
the  affective  value  increases  the  higher  up  the  scale  you  go; 
ego  consciousness,  shadow,  anima  ,  self,  This  reversal  of  the 
conscious  waking  state  occurs  regularly  during  the  transition 
from  waking  to  sleeping,  and  what  then  emerge  most  vividly 
are  the  very  things  that  were  unconscious  by  day,  Every 
abaissement  du  niveau  mental  brings  about  a  relative  reversal 
of  values*,^ 

If  we  compare  the  experience  of  Pea  r  1  to  the  psychedelic 
experience,  certain  aspects  of  the  poem  in  relation  to  self- 
discovery  are  brought  outQ  Richard  PD  Marsh's  account  of  his 
psychedelic  experience  under  the  inrluence  of  LSD  is  parti¬ 
cularly  relevant  because  he  is  a  good  reporter  and  because 
there  is  some  accord  of  the  imagery  in  Pea r  1  and  in  his  re¬ 
port  o  Marsh  employs  Jung's  vocabulary  in  his  full  report  and 
suggests  that  his  "trip"  was  primarily  an  encounter  with  the 
shadow.  He  says, 

Above  all  there  was  the  experience  of  light.  This  appeared 
in  many  forms;  as  a  "diamond  center"  of  incredible  lustre 
(and  somehow,  too,  of  incredible  significance);  as  patterned, 
living  flame,  shaping  itself  into  fourfold  configurations  in 
a  sort  of  visual  equivalent  to  the  music  coming  from  the 
phonograph;  as  music  itself  made  visible,  apprehended  directly 
by  the  inner  eye  in  the  form  of  three-dimensional  shapes 
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glowing  from  within;  and  as  shining  fields,  banks,  walls, 
fortresses,  trees,  and  rivers  of  living  gems  and  jewels„15 

He  goes  on  to  say,  (and  this  is  the  phrase  which  has  particu¬ 
lar  meaning  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  poetic  creation  and 
the  "meaning"  of  symbolism,)  that  the  ’’spectacle" 

seemed,  too,  to  have  a  higher  meaning--or  rather  to  be  meaning 
itself,  to  be  not  so  much  a  symbolization  of  another  reality 
as  the  very  act  of  symbolization;  not  precisely  to  mean  some¬ 
thing,  but  actually  to  be  meaning  as  such016 

When  the  brightness  and  luminosity  which  Marsh  describes  is 
compared  with  the  shining  brilliance  of  the  cliffs  of  crystal, 
the  gems  of  the  river  bed  and  the  river  banks,  the  aura  which 
surrounds  the  pea i 1 -mai den ,  and  the  whole  "experience  of 
light”  which  continues  to  grow  as  the  dreamer  approaches  the 
maiden,  the  similarity  of  the  medieval  mystic  experience  can 
be  readily  compared  with  the  modern  drug-induced  experience, 
and  the  validity  of  the  older  experience  judged  in  retrospect  „ 
What  the  dreamer  sees  is  not  necessarily  imagined  in  the  de¬ 
precatory  sense;  it  is  psychologically  real„ 

Whether  through  the  mystic  or  psychedelic  way,  the  un¬ 
conscious  seems  to  present  itself  in  much  the  same  manner „ 

In  the  progression  toward  the  personification  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious,  many  of  the  same  road  signs  are  visible,,  What  is 
seen  during  the  psychedelic  experience  is  obviously  projected 
by  the  participant  „  Moving  on  towards  the  anima  ,  in  this 
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mapping  of  the  contents  of  the  unconscious,  we  come  upon  the 
autonomous  pr oj ect i on -maki ng  psychological  apparatus  of  the 
psyche.  Because  the  anima  is  a  personification  in  its  pro¬ 
jected  form,  and  is  hence  a  metaphor  for  the  unconscious,  it 
appears  in  human  guise.  Because  it  is  a  compensatory  factor 
in  the  totality  of  consciousness,  its  gender  is  in  apposition 
to  that  of  the  projecting  personality,  hence  anima  is  female. 
The  corresponding  figure  of  the  unconscious  for  women  is  the 
animu  s  o  Because  the  narrator  of  Pea  r  1  is  male,  I  shall  be 
concerned  only  with  the  concept  of  the  anima  in  the  following 
di scu ssi on  „ 

Before  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  the  pearl-maiden 
is  an  anima  figure,  I  shall  quote  extensively  from  Jung  and 
his  followers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  anima.  Like  the 
shadow,  the  anima  has  an  ambiguous  aspect;  it,  or  she,  can  be 
benevolent  or  malefic.  The  pearl-maiden  is  quite  obviously 
not  malefic,  destructive,  or  negative,  although  there  is 
enough  ambiguity  in  her  speech  and  actions  to  suggest  she  is 
exceedingly  autonomous  and  contrary.  (The  interested  reader 
can,  however,  compare  the  malefic  Morgan  Le  Fay  of  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight  with  the  pearl-maiden.)  I  will  devote 
little  attention  to  the  malefic  anima  for  that  reason. 

Jung  states  that  the  anima  can  function  as  a  door  to 
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the  collective  unconscious? 

The  natural  function  of  the  animus  (as  well  as  of  the  anima  ) 
is  to  remain  in  [their]  place  between  individual  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  collective  unconscious;  exactly  as  the  persona 
is  a  sort  of  stratum  between  the  ego-consciousness  and  the 
objects  of  the  external  world.  The  animus  and  the  anima 
should  function  as  a  bridge,  or  a  door,  leading  to  the  images 
of  the  collective  unconscious,  as  the  persona  should  be  a 
sort  of  bridge  into  the  world017 

More  specifically,  we  are  told  in  Man  and  his  Symbols  that 

"the  anima  takes  on  the  role  of  guide,  or  mediator,  to  the 

1 3 

world  within  and  to  the  self*” 

Frieda  Fordham  speaks  of  the  constant  and  timeless 
nature  of  the  anima? 

In  different  eras  the  image  may  be  slightly  changed  or  modi¬ 
fied,  but  some  characteristics  seem  to  remain  almost  constant 
the  anima  has  a  timeless  quality--she  often  looks  young, 
though  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  years  of  experience 
behind  her .  She  is  wise,  but  not  formidably  so;  it  is  rather 
that  ’something  strangely  meaningful  clings  to  her,  a  secret 
knowledge  or  hidden  wisdom’ 0  She  is  often  connected  with  the 
earth,  or  with  water,  and  she  may  be  endowed  with  great  power 
She  is  also  two-sided  or  has  two  aspects,  a  light  and  a  dark, 
corresponding  to  the  different  qualities  and  types  of  women; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  noble  goddess-like 
figure,  on  the  other  the  prostitute,  the  seductress,  or  the 
witch. 19 

Jung  himself  says  that  "the  anima  can  appear „  .  0  as  an  angel 

of  light,  a  psychopomp  who  points  the  way  to  the  highest  mean 
2  0 

ing0”  And  he  says  also  that  "an  infantile  man  generally 

has  a  maternal  anima;  an  adult  man,  the  figure  of  a  younger 
21 

woman o"  '  In  speaking  of  the  "compensating"  function  of  the 


unconscious,  he  says, 
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As  regards  the  general  human  characters,  the  character  of  the 
soul  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  persona «  Everything 
which  should  normally  be  in  the  outer  attitude,  but  is  wanting 
there,  will  be  found  in  the  inner  attitude,,  This  is  the  basic 
rule,  which  my  experience  has  borne  out  again  and  again,,  In 
the  same  way  as  the  persona,  which  expresses  one's  adaptation 
to  the  milieu,  is  as  a  rule  strongly  influenced  and  shaped  by 
the  milieu,  so  the  soul  assumes  the  archaic  characters  of  the 
unconscious  as  well  as  its  prospective,  symbolic  character. 
Whence  arises  the  "pregnant"  and  "creative"  qualities  of  the 
inner  a t t i t u de „22 

In  speaking  of  the  "soul,"  Jung  is  here  referring  by  his  con¬ 
text  to  the  anima. 

The  pearl-maiden ' s  appearance  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  incident  in  P ea r  1 »  We  know  that  the  dreamer  is  wand¬ 
ering  through  a  strange  and  mysterious  landscape  where  it  is 
probable  that  something  extraordinary  will  occur.  But  we  can¬ 
not  anticipate  that,  as  he  follows  the  stream  toward  its 
source,  he  is  going  to  look  across  it  to  a  resplendent  crystal 
cliff  anq3  see  at  the  center  of  its  base  a  beautiful  and  radi¬ 
antly  clothed  maiden,,  He  has  expressed  a  desire  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  stanzas  to  cross  the  stream  to  see  "more  and  more"  of  the 
lovely  land  that  lies  on  the  other  side, 

Bot  ]?e  water  wat3  depe,  I  dorst  not  wade. 

(143) 

And  then,  as  if  in  response  to  this  deeply  felt,  almost  ill- 
passioned,  desire  to  see  "more  and  more,"  comes  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  himself  that  is  already  on  the  other  shore,  the 
"mayden  of  menske.  "  (162) 
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Comparisons  of  this  scene  have  often  been  made,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  appearance  of  Beatrice  in  Dante’s  Vita 
Nu ova  and  of  Violante  in  Boccaccio's  Fourteenth  Eclogue, 
Schofield  going  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  latter  that  it  "pretty 

certainly  is  the  source  of  inspiration  of  The  Pearl"  in  his 

23 

argument  against  autobiographical  i nt erpr et a t i on „  Other 

uses  of  the  woman -a  cross -wat  er  motif  occur  in  Tennyson's 
Idy 11s ; 

'And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

Who  knows  a  subtler  magic  than  his  own-- 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful 

o  o  o 

A  mi  st 

Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom024 

And,  again,  there  is  Henry  James'  A  Turn  of  the  Screw  where 
the  ghost  of  the  young  woman  is  seen  across  the  waterQ  The 
instances  could  be  multiplied  many  times  of  strange,  young, 
and  in  some  ways  numinous  women  seen  in  strange  and  specta¬ 
cular  ci  rcumstanceso 

In  terms  of  the  narrative  of  Pearl  there  is  much  to 
reason  why  the  maiden  has  taken  herself  to  the  very  point 
where  the  dreamer  will  meet  her,  unless  she  has  some  prior 
knowledge  that  he  will  be  there  or  because  she  is  fulfilling 
some  strange  demand  that  is  in  himc  She  herself  never  ex¬ 
plains  why  there  has  to  be  an  encounter  at  alio  To  say  she 
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is  there  because  the  dream  requires  it  is  to  beg  the  question,, 

A  partial  explanation  is  that  this  meeting  occurs  in  a  dream, 

and  in  dreams  strange  chance  meetings  can  occur  with  little 

or  no  explanation  or  logic»  However,  Jung's  observations 

concerning  the  nature  of  dreams  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 

the  meeting  is  inevitable  if  the  dreamer  is  really  concerned 

with  the  problem  of  finding  himself,, 

While  we  are  surprised  dramatically  by  the  meeting,  we 

note  that  the  poet  is  very  careful  to  play  down  the  dreamer's 

response,.  The  recognition  is  graceful  and  quietly  handled; 

At  \>e  fote  jaerof  ]aer  set  e  a  faunt  , 

A  may  den  of  menske,  ful  debonere; 

Blysnande  whyt  wat3  hyr  bleaunt0 
I  knew  hyr  wel ,  I  bade  sen  hyr  ereQ 

(161-164 ) 

He  has,  of  course,  not  "sen  hyr  ere"  in  this  guise,  if  we  are 

to  accept  the  fact  that  she  has  been  transformed  since  he  saw 

her  last  as  an  infant  0  So  there  must  be  an  explanation  which 

can  make  more  sense  of  the  presented  material,,  Conley  in  his 

"desideratum"  for  a  rule  book  for  critics  of  Pea rl  suggests 

25 

that  any  interpretation  of  the  poem  should  be  "coherent." 

No  commentator  has  arrived  at  a  coherent  explanation  for  the 
dreamer's  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  pea  rl -raai  den ,  not 
even  Conley  „  I  suggest  that  the  present  approach  is  the  only  one 
that  can;  namely  to  argue  that  the  pearl-maiden  exists  as  a 
result  of  psychological  necessity,.  There  is  no  real  reason 
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for  the  pearl-maiden  to  present  the  arguments  concerning  the 
merits  of  those  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven0  The  debate  could  have  been  argued  as  adequately 
and  with  as  much  conviction  by  any  of  the  residents  of  Heaven, 
and  the  dreamer's  doubts  about  his  pearl's  being  there  could 
have  been  expressed  to  any  representative  of  the  City  of  God. 
In  the  context  of  the  poem,  however,  the  argument  is  resolved 
more  by  the  pear  1  -mai  den  ’  s  presence  than  it  is  by  the  dream¬ 
er's  belief  in  the  validity  of  her  arguments.  Before  her 
most  of  the  dreamer's  doubts  vanish. 

The  character  of  the  pearl-maiden  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  some  commentators.  Rather  than  her  being  the 
sweet  and  innocent  personality  that  would  be  expected  of  a 
young  representative  of  Heaven,  she  is  by  turns  assertive, 
domineering,  saracastic,  and  almost  out-right  nasty. 

Her  first  words  to  the  dreamer  after  he  has  delivered 
a  relatively  long  and  touching  speech  about  the  loss  of  his 
pearl  are, 

'Sir,  3e  haf  your  tale  my  set  ent  e  ,  ’ 

(257) 

and  she  goes  on  to  suggest  ironically  that  he  is  not  a  "gen- 
tyl  jueler  o  11  (264)  Her  strength  of  character,  her  contrari¬ 
ness,  are  indicated  immediately.  Not  the  sort  of  character 
who  softens  her  thoughts,  the  pearl-maiden  prefers  the  direct 
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attacko  Dramatically  the  effect  overwhelms,.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  "raayden  of  menske,  fu  1  debonere,”  (162)  would 
speak  quietly  and  with  reserve  as  would  suit  her  mi  en «  Not 
so  the  pearl-maiden,,  Continuing  her  unprovoked  attack  (she 
has  not  even  bothered  to  answer  the  dreamer’s  question),  she 
says,  perhaps  sa r ca st ica lly s 

’Bot  ,  jueler  gente,  if  |dou  schal  lose 
-Dy  ioy  for  a  gemrae  pat  pe  wat3  lef, 

Me  ]oynk  ]ae  put  in  a  mad  porpose, 

And  busye3  pe  aboute  a  raysoun  bref 0  ’ 

(265-268) 

And  the  poet  ironically  has  the  slow-witted  dramer  call  these 
harsh  words  ’’gentyl  sawe30"  (278)  There  is  no  clearer  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  dreamer  is  to  some  extent  a  fictionalized 
creation,  and  that  the  poem  is  not  to  be  read  as  pure  auto- 
bi ography  0 

The  next  interchange  is  almost  as  unbalanced,,  The 

dreamer  attempts  to  excuse  himself,  saying  she  has  dispelled 

his  distress  and  stating  that  now  he  has  found  her  he  will 

live  in  bliss  with  her ,  Mild  words,  really,  but  the  pearl- 

maiden  comes  back  with  more  harsh  words: 

’Wy  borde  3e  men?  So  raadde  3e  b el 
-Dre  worde3  hat3  ]dou  spoken  at  ene: 

Vnavysed,  for  so|3e,  wern  alle  £>re„ 

-Dou  ne  wost  e  in  worlde  quat  on  dot3  mene; 

HDy  worde  byfore  ]?y  wytte  con  fle„  ' 

(290-294 ) 

But  the  dreamer  seems  to  ignore  the  assertive  and  bold  words 
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and  descriptions  that  the  pearl-maiden  hurls  at  himQ 

Most  critics  have  attempted  to  explain  the  debate  be¬ 
tween  the  dreamer  and  the  pearl-maiden  which  follows  as  the 
"meaning"  of  Pea r  1  and  read  the  poem  for  its  didactic  purposes 
aloneQ  I  hold  that  any  instruction  which  the  poem  orfers  is 
secondary  to  the  visionary  material  it  offers  us;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  a  by-product  of  the  dream  material,  and  it  functions 
primarily  to  introduce  us  to  the  culminating  vision  of  the 
City  of  Godo  Among  the  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the 
critics  who  focus  on  the  debate  are  theses  if  the  poem  were 
didactic  in  intent  it  could  well  conclu de>. ;wi t h  the  debate's 
conclusion  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  236  lines 
(roughly  one  fifth  of  the  poem)  which  follow  the  debate  in 
which  the  dramer  sees  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  and  Christ;  and, 
if  the  dreamer  had  been  intellectually  satisfied  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  that  his  pearl  was  indeed  safe  and  redeemed, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  his  request: 

'Bryng  me  to  £>at  bygly  bylde 
And  let  me  se  £>y  blysful  bor  a  ' 

(963_964) 

This  is  particularly  so  when  the  pearl-maiden  has  already 

warned  him  against  believing  only  in  what  he  sees  earlier 

in  their  discussions 

'I  halde  pat  iueler  lyttel  to  prayse 
-Dat  leue3  wel  pat  he  se3  wyth  y3e 


. 
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And  much  to  blame  and  vncortaysc 

T 

-Dat  leue3  oure  Lorde  wolde  make  a  ly3e„  * 

(301-304  ) 

Quite  obviously  the  debate  must  serve  some  other  purpose.,  (I 
do  not  deny  that  the  poet  may  have  felt  the  homiletic  mater¬ 
ial  was  necessary;  I  do  argue  that  he  thought  it  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  o)  If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  didactic  material  of 
the  poem  is  not  the  crucial  material  of  the  poem,  there  must 
still  be  a  reason  for  the  debat e„  The  debate  is  certainly  an 
important  and  major  part  of  the  poem;  it  occupies  the  middle 
three-fifths  of  the  poem  and  is  evenly  balanced  in  the  middles 
there  are  240  lines  before  the  debate,  236  lines  after  it  » 

The  more  obvious  reason  is  that  the  poet  wishes  to 
treat  his  material  dia  lect  i  ca  lly  „  That  is,  he  wants  to  re¬ 
veal  that  a  synthesis  or  unity  is  the  result  of  two  polar  or 
disparate  halves  coming  together  by  a  dialogue.,  And  the 
dialogue  almost  necessarily  precludes  a  synthesis  which  can 
be  understood  theologically  as  a  "one-ness"  or  an  "is-ness" 
or  psychologically  as  "solving"  or  i ndi vi dua t i on „  If  the 
pearl-maiden  is  one  half  of  a  psychological  dialectic,  then 
she  must  be  representative  of  the  unconscious,  for  the 
dreamer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  persona  of  the  narrator,  is 
surely  representative  of  ego-consciousness.  Her  compensatory 
function  nicely  complements  his  troubled  consci  ou  sness  0  He 


' 
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is  disturbed;  she  is  completely  in  control  of  herself*  While 
he  is  being  hotly  irrational,  she  is  being  coolly  logical,. 

He  has  no  grasp  of  the  situation;  she  understands  everything 
implicitly,,  He  leaps  to  conclusions  that  are  frequently 
wrong;  she  can  argue  her  points  detatchedly  and  correctly 
with  no  mistakes  whatsoever,,  He  leaps  and  bounds  from  one 
emotion  to  another;  she  is  almost  unemotional,  although  she 
masks  herself  with  emotions  to  elicit  the  proper  response  or 
reaction  from  him*  He  must  take  the  role  of  the  guided; 
while  she  acts  as  the  guide,,  She  is  intellectual;  he  is 
emotional  and  intuitive,.  And,  of  course,  he  is  masculine 
while  she  is  feminine,,  At  almost  any  point  that  one  might 
wish  to  compare  the  two  figures,  they  can  be  seen  to  be  con¬ 
trasted  and  disparate,.  He  is  a  questioner;  she  is  an  ans¬ 
werer,  He  is  confused  in  his  speech  and  observations;  she  is 
lucid*  He  reveals  his  immaturity,  she  is  quite  mature*  He 
is  student,  she  is  teacher* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer  example  of 

Jung’s  idea  that  "the  contents  of  the  unconscious  compensate 

26 

our  conscious  attitude,"  or  that,  for  an  example  of  compen¬ 
sation,  "if  the  persona  is  intellectual,  the  soul-image  is 

27 

quite  certainly  sentimental*"  In  the  present  case,  of 
course  the  sentimental  persona  is  compensated  by  an 
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intellectual  sou  1 -image,,  If  the  pearl-maiden  is  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  narrator’s  unconscious,  she  would  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jung's  psychology,  exactly  as  contrary  and  diffident 
as  she  appears0 

From  this  conclusion  we  can  go  on  to  the  next  step  in 
the  argument,  the  assertion  that  the  dreamer  is  anima -possessed 
to  the  extent  that  he  must  rid  himself  of  her  overwhelming  in¬ 
fluence  if  he  is  to  regain  stability  againc  Because  he  is  to 
such  a  great  extent  feminine  in  his  psy chology --i nt ui t i v e , 
rash,  impetuous--there  is  a  natural  reaction  to  the  encounter 
with  his  anima;  the  ’’animosity”  which  exists  between  the  two 
figures  is  the  ground  of  their  debat  e0  He,  of  course,  is  not 
consciously  aware  that  he  must  rid  himself  of  the  conflict 
with  his  anima  before  he  can  be  whole0  Because  the  anima  is 
a  major  pr  oj  ect  i  on -maki  ng  factor  in  the  psyche,  it  must  be 
assimilated  before  the  process  of  individuation  is  complete,. 
Because  it  is  archetypal,  it  can  never  be  completely  assimi¬ 
lated,  but  it  must  be  understood  to  a  great  degree,.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  the  dreamer  is  aware  of  this,  else  there  would  be  a 
grasping  of  the  anima  as  personified  in  the  pearl-maiden  at 
the  end  of  the  dream;  the  dreamer  could  leap  the  stream  and 
be  united  with  his  unconscious  forever*.  The  unconscious, 
however,  will  not  allow  for  such  an  easy  way  out;  for  one 
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thing,  such  an  act  would  be  either  a  spiritual  catastrophe  or 
psychological  suicide,  neither  of  which  is  a  satisfactory 
solu  t i on  o 


Jung  writes  that  "it  is  much  more  difficult  to  become 
conscious  of  one's  aniraa -animu s  projections  than  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  one's  shadow  side,1'  and  continues, 

One  has,  of  course,  to  overcome  moral  obstacles,  such  as  van¬ 
ity,  ambition,  conceit,  resentment,  etc.,,  but  in  the  case  of 
projections  all  sorts  of  purely  intellectual  difficulties  are 
added,  quite  apart  from  the  contents  of  the  projection,  which 
one  simply  doesn't  know  how  to  cope  with. 28 


The  dreamer  is  relatively  quickly  made  aware  of  these  "moral 
obstacles"  and  the  pearl-maiden  is  typically  astute  in  her 
awareness! 


'Now  blysse,  burne,  mot  |>e  bytyde', 

-Den  sayde  pat  lufsoura  of  lyth  and  lere, 

'And  welcum  here  to  walk  and  byde, 

For  now  py  speche  is  to  me  efere. 

Maysterful  mod  and  hy3e  pryde, 

I  hete  pef  arn  heterly  hated  here. 

(397  *4  02  ) 


The  poetic  muse  is  a  form  of  the  anima  ,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  pearl-maiden  is  in  effect  a  muse  for  the 
poet 0  The  invocational  introductory  lines  of  the  poem 
addressed  to  the  pearl  form,  because  each  of  the  pearl  images 
ultimately  becomes  int erchangable,  an  address  to  the  pearl- 
maiden  and  they  function  as  do  the  more  standard  sorts  of 
address  to  the  muse.  The  pearl  becomes  a  source  of 
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inspiration  from  which  the  poem  wells  forth  as  does  the  grief 
of  the  narrators 

As  wallande  water  got3  out  of  wells0 

(365) 

The  pearl-maiden  herself  compares  herself  to  the  fourth  stage 

29 

of  the  anima,  Sapientia,  wisdom  transcending  that  of  normal 

human  limits,  in  her  citation  from  the  Bibles 

Of  py s  ry3twys  sa3  Salamon  playn 
How  Koyntise  onoure  con  aquyle; 

By  waye3  ful  stre3t  ho  con  hym  strayn, 

And  scheued  hym  £>e  rengne  of  God  awhyle, 

As  quo  says,  "Lo,  3on  louely  yle! 

-Dou  may  hit  wynne  if  ]dou  be  wy3te„ 

(689-694) 

It  is  precisely  the  action  she  is  about  to  undertake,  to  show, 
as  does  Wisdom,  the  kingdom  of  God  to  man  who  has  become 
right  eou  s  0 

Once  the  pearl -maiden  has  been  to  some  extent  explained 
when  we  can  understand  her  relationship  to  the  dreamer,  we  do 
not  think  it  all  strange  that  she  should  be  in  the  setting  she 
iso  To  that  extent  she  explains  the  setting  more  fully  than 
the  setting  explains  her  „  As  aesthetic  object  and  muse  she 
is  set  by  the  ”ju  eler "  or  poet  in  the  most  beautiful  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  it  is  her  beauty  which  ultimately  makes  the 
setting  so  beaut  i  fu  l--or  ,  as  Kenneth  Burke  would  say,  the 
scene-agency  ratio  has  been  reduced  to  one.  As  guide  and  as 
mediator  she  is  there  to  explain  the  numinousness  and 
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my  st  exi  ou  sn  ess  of  the  "dubbement  dere  of  doun  anddale3„"  (121) 
And  as  object  of  quest,  she.  determines  the  nature  of  the 
quest,  but  by  her  separation  from  the  dreamer  by  the  stream 
she  also  suggests  the  difficulty  of  attaining  the  goal  while 
it  may  be  ever  so  near  0 

It  is  in  this  last  regard,  as  "goal,”  that  the  final 

ramifications  of  individuation  begin  to  reverberate..  If 

Pearl  might  be  aptly  titled  Medieval  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul, 

then  it  is  finally  an  allegory  about  the  self,  which  is  what 

I  have  suggested  from  the  start  0  E„  Talbot  Donaldson's  essay, 

"Chaucer  the  Pilgrim,"  identifies  the  protagonist  of  the 

Pea r  1  "as  mankind  whose  heart  is  set  on  a  transitory  good 

that  has  been  lost--who,  for  very  natural  reasons,  confuses 

30 

earthly  with  spiritual  values,,"  As  such,  my  suggested 
alternate  title  for  the  poem  is  not  so  farfetched  as  it 
might  seemQ  If  the  pear  1  -mai den  can  be  described  as  a  "treas¬ 
ure  hard  to  attain"  (and  the  narrative  can  be  read  in  that 
manner  without  forcing  the  text)  then  we  should  heed  Jung's 
words  that 

when  such  symbols  occur  „  „  „  they  will  be  found  to  be  pointing 

to  something  like  a  centre  of  the  total  personality,  of  the 
psychic  totality  which  consists  of  both  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  o  31 

Elsewhere,  Jung  remarks  that 

In  the  darkness  of  the  unconscious  a  treasure  lies  hidden, 
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the  same  "treasure  hard  to  attain"  which  in„  0  .  many  other 

places  too,  is  described  as  the  shining  pearl,  or,  to  quote 
Paracelsus,  as  the  "mystery,"  by  which  is  meant  a  fa  sci  nosum 

par  excellence *32 

If  we  make  rather  more  of  the  personal  factor  in  Pea  rl  and 

read  the  pearl-maiden  to  be  the  dreamer's  daughter,  she  then 

33 

becomes  in  some  sense  Jung's  "divine  childo"  From  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view,  the  poem  approaches  Conley's  concept  of 

34 

the  consola t i o0  In  speaking  of  the  "child  motif"  Jung  says 
that  its 

clearest  and  most  significant  manifestation  0  0  „  is  in  the 

maturation  process  of  personality  induced  by  the  analysis  of 
the  unconscious,  which  I  have  termed  the  process  of  individ- 
u  at i on  o  Here  we  are  confronted  with  preconscious  processes 
which,  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  well-formed  fantasies, 
gradually  pass  over  into  the  conscious  mind,  or  become  con¬ 
scious  as  dreams,  or,  lastly,  are  made  conscious  through  the 
method  of  active  i magi na t i on 0 35 

In  one  quotation  that  draws  together  nearly  everything  that  I 
have  been  saying  about  the  poem  and  the  dream,  the  symbol  of 
transformation,  the  anima  and  the  pear 1 -mai den ,  the  pearl  as 
a  symbol,  the  motif  of  the  "divine  child"  and  "the  treasure 
hard  to  attain,"  Jung  says, 

Sometimes  the  child  appears  in  the  cup  of  a  flower,  or  out  of 
a  golden  egg,  or  as  the  centre  of  a  raandala  o  In  dreams  it 
often  appears  as  the  dreamer's  son  or  daughter  or  a  s  a  boy, 
youth  or  young  girl;  occasionally  it  seems  to  be  of  exotic 
origin,  Indian  or  Chinese,  with  a  dusky  skin,  or,  appearing 
more  cosmically,  surrounded  by  stars  or  with  a  starry  coronet 
or  as  the  king's  son  or  the  witch's  child  with  daemonic  attri 
buteso  Seen  as  a  special  instance  of  "the  treasure  hard  to 
attain"  motif,  the  child  motif  is  extremely  variable  and 
assumes  all  manner  of  shapes,  such  as  the  jewel,  the  pearl, 
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the  flower,  the  chalice,  the  golden  egg,  the  quaternity,  the 
golden  ball,  and  so  on  „  It  can  be  interchanged  with  these 
and  similar  images  almost  without  limit  <,36 

Quite  clearly,  whether  we  read  the  poem  from  the  personal  or 

the  symbolic  points  of  view,  we  are  involved  in  an  artistic 

rendering  of  the  individuation  process,,  Keeping  in  mind  that 

"the  anima  takes  on  the  role  of  guide,  or  mediator,  to  the 

37 

world  within  and  to  the  self,”  we  can  see  that  the  pattern 

is  well  established  by  the  time  that  the  pearl-maiden  says, 

’if  I  ]pis  mote  ]?e  schal  vnhyde, 

Bow  vp  towarde  ]?ys  borne3  heued, 

And  I  anende3  pe  on  |)i  s  syde 

Schal  sve,  tyl  j^ou  to  a  hil  be  veuedo  1 

(973-976) 

Having  served  her  purpose,  having  brought  the  unconscious  to 

his  mind  or  rather  having  filtered  "the  contents  of  the  col- 

3  8 

lective  unconscious  through  to  the  conscious  mind,"  there 
is  no  more  need  for  the  animac  She  has  been  a  ssimi  la  t  ed^  i  n 
effect  o  She  has  plotted  as  much  of  the  path  toward  wholeness 
as  she  can,  and  she  can  now  vanish,  or  play  a  subordinate 
role  from  this  point  on 0 
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IV 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM,  CHRIST,  AND  THE  PEARL-* 


SYMBOLS  OF  THE  SELF 


The  failure  of  the  majority  of  commentators  on  Pearl 
to  come  to  terras  with  the  last  fifth  of  the  poem  (lines  977“ 
1212)  stems  most  probably  from  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on 
the  homiletic  content  of  the  debate  rather  than  on  the  vis¬ 
ionary  content  of  the  dream0  In  terms  of  the  "action"  of  the 
poem,  the  last  fifth  is  the  most  exciting  portion  of  the  worko 
The  dreamer  almost  immediately  after  the  debate  sees  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  and  describes  it  in  great  detailo  Then 
the  procession  of  the  "hundreth  ]Dowsande3"  (1107)  comes  into 
the  city,  appearing  almost  miraculously  "wythouten  sommoun" 
(1098),  and  the  dreamer  becomes  aware  of  the  figure  of  Christs 

-De  Lombe  by  fore  con  proudly  passe 
Wyth  borne3  seuen  of  red  golde  cler„ 

(1110-1112  ) 

The  dreamer  notes  His  "wede3"  of  "whyt"  (1133)  and  His 
"wounde"  (1135)0  Then  he  notes  his  "pearl"  in  the  procession, 
his  "lyttel  quene"  (1147),  and  is  struck  again  with  "luf- 
longyng"  (1152)0  Forgetting  all  of  the  pea r 1 -mai den ' s  warn¬ 
ings,  the  dreamer  feels  a  sudden  urge  to  cross  the  stream 
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which  still  separates  him  from  the  Celestial  City  and  the 
pearl-maiden  o  Almost  in  ecstasy,  almost  in  madness,  he  is  of 
a  mind  to  leap  in  and  swim  across,  "|?a3  I  ]?er  swalte"  (1160), 
or  die  in  the  attempt  ,  But  he  is  restrained  in  his  purpose 
and  wakes  to  find  himself  "in  ]?at  erber  wlonk."  (1171) 
Deprived  of  what  seems  to  him  the  fullest  bliss,  he  reverts 
almost  immediately  to  the  dejected  state  he  was  in  before  he 
had  his  dream,  as  if  it  were  to  no  purpose,  and  swoons  againc 
Finally,  on  reawakening,  he  realizes  he  must  spend  some  time 
in  "Ipys  doel-doungoun"  (1187)  until  it  shall  be  his  "Prynce3 
paye0"  (1164,  etc« )  The  only  commentators  who  make  anything 
of  this  are  A oC 0  Spearing,  Co0o  Chapman  and  A0R0  Heiserman, 
All  that  Chapman  says  is  that  the  vision  assures  the  dreamer 
of  his  Pearl's  salvation,,1,  Spearing  speaks  of  a  "gradual 
movement  toward  the  association  of  Christ  himself  with  the 
pearl  symbol"  after  line  795,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  He  is  given 
the  pearl's  whiteness  and  its  spotlessness,  but  the  associa¬ 
tion  goes  no  further  than  this; 

there  is  never  any  identification  of  the  two,  and  this  incon¬ 
clusiveness  seems  to  me  an  essential  element  in  the  poem's 
doct  rine  and  drama .  The  Dreamer  has  been  brought  to  see  an 
increasingly  deeper  meaning  in  the  symbol  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  poem  appeared  as  a  literal  pearl0  Its  precious¬ 
ness,  at  first  thought  to  be  transitory,  has  gradually  been 
shown  to  transcend  the  merely  human;  but  to  see  in  the  prec¬ 
ious  stone  the  ground  of  its  own  pr  eci  ou  sn  ess --t  o  achieve  the 
genuinely  mystical  experience  of  seeing  God  in  a  point--is 
denied  to  the  Dreamer  by  the  failure  of  his  own  patience02 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that 

The  ray st  ery s  [1194]  which  he  has  failed  to  attain  are  no  doubt 
adumbrated  in  the  incomplete  movement  toward  an  identification 
of  the  pearl  and  the  Lamb03 

Heiserman  argues  that  the 

debate  leads  not  so  much  to  a  logical  conclusion  as  to  the 
poetic  representation  of  a  vision,  and  it  is  this  climactic 
vision  that  confirms  the  arguments^ 

He  concludes  that  the  art  of  Pea r  1  "coerces  us  to  accept”  the 

5 

dreamer  !s  "vision  of  paradise0"  He  suggests  that  the  glori¬ 
ous  descriptions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  "are  calculated  to  do 

more  than  console  and  instruct  us:  they  mean  to  arouse  a  de- 

6 

sire  for  paradise,"  and  continues, 

before  this  vision  of  paradise,  precise  answers  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  questions  raised  earlier  in  the  action  become  unnec¬ 
essary  *  I  do  not  mean  that  the  vision  is  a  deu  s  ex  machina0 
On  the  contrary?  the  vision  itself  raises  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  must  be  resolved  by  a  final  phase  of  the  action. 
This  phase  is  a  return  to  the  world  shared  by  narrator  and 

reader  ,7 

The  point  of  view  which  I  take  on  this  final  fifth  of 
the  poem  is  not  radically  different  than  Heiserman*  s„  The 
major  stress  is  certainly  to  be  placed  on  "the  world  shared 
by  narrator  and  reader*’  in  ray  i nt  er  pr  et  a t  i  on  ,  and  I  have 
ignored  the  theological  questions  completely.  Unlike  Spear¬ 
ing,  I  feel  there  is  an  identity  of  Christ  with  the  pearl 
which  is  made  at  an  unconscious  level--both  of  them  are  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  Jungian  "self  o"  There  is  a  further  identity 
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which  is  also  made  at  the  unconscious  level,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  the  City  of  God;  this  relation  can  never 
be  completely  explicit,  for 

because  of  its  unconscious  component  the  self  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  conscious  mind  that  it  can  only  be  partially 
expressed  by  human  figures;  the  other  part  of  it  has  to  be 
expressed  by  objective,  abstract  symbols.8 

The  reduplication  of  the  symbols  of  the  self  in  Christ  and  in 

the  City,  reinforcing  each  other,  as  a  culmination  of  the 

process  of  individuation  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  stirring 

aspect  of  Pea r  1 ,  and  the  reason  for  the  effect  of  the  poem 

some  six  centuries  since  it  was  written. 

The  combined  vision  of  Christ  and  the  City  has  been 

carefully  prepared  in  the  text.  One  of  the  functions  of  the 

9 

anima  is  to  point  "the  way  to  the  highest  meaning”  and  the 
pearl-maiden  has  described  the  life  in  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
detail  in  lines  841-960,  and  the  trial  and  death  of  Christ 
in  lines  793-840o  Precisely  what  the  nature  of  this  "high¬ 
est  meaning"  involves  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  to  say  it 
is  the  "self"  is  meaningless  without  the  Jungian  background 
material. 

Jolande  Jacobi  describes  the  "self"  as  "the  source  and 
ultimate  foundation  of  our  psychic  being."10  Violet  S.  de 
Laszlo  says  that 

the  urge  towards  creative  self-fulfillment  is  regarded  by  Jung 
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as  so  universal  as  to  deserve  the  designation  of  an  instinct, 
regardless  of  the  mode  of  life  within  which  it  expresses  it- 
selfo  Since  both  instinct  and  archetype  designate  innate  and 
purposeful  modes  of  behavior  and  of  experience,  this  "instinct " 
of  individuation,  in  turn,  is  closely  related  to  the  arche¬ 
type  of  wholeness,  of  the  psyche  in  the  totality  of  its  con¬ 
scious  plus  its  unconscious  components,.  This  totality  Jung 
has  designated  as  the  self „  The  self  by  definition  comprises 
the  full  scope  of  a  personality  from  its  most  individual 
traits  to  its  most  generic  attitudes  and  experiences,  actual 
as  well  as  potential,,  Hence,  it  transcends  the  existing  per¬ 
sonality,,  The  archetype  of  wholeness  or  of  the  self  can 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  of  psycfefie  growth,1^ 

As  the  goal  of  the  process  of  individuation,  the  self  is  con¬ 
tained  archetypally  in  the  psyches  of  all  men;  but  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  potential  of  the  self  is  a  difficult  task,  for, 
although  it  exists  implicitly  in  every  mind,  the  self  can 
never  be  made  completely  explicit  „  The  self  can  only  be 
appr  oximat  ed  o  Its  content  is  expressible  ot|Jy  in  symbols, 
and  the  symbols  can  reveal  only  vaguely  the  idea  of  totality 

12 

and  wholeness  and  unity  that  the  "supraor  dinat  e  personality1’ 
containSo  The  usual  symbol  is  the  man  da  la  „ 

Jung  says  that  the  mandala  ”i  s  just  one  typical  arche¬ 
typal  form": 

It  is  what  is  called  ultimo  exquadra  circulae,  the  square  in 
the  circle,  or  the  circle  in  the  square.  It  is  an  age-old 
symbol  that  goes  right  back  to  the  pre-history  of  man.  It  is 
all  over  the  earth  and  it  either  expresses  the  Deity  or  the 
self;  and  these  two  terms  are  psychologically  very  much  re¬ 
lated,  which  doesn’t  mean  that  I  believe  that  God  is  the  self 
or  that  the  self  is  God„  I  made  the  statement  that  there  is 
a  psychological  relation,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  for 
t  ha  t  o 

It  is  a  very  important  archetype0  It  is  the  archetype 
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of  inner  order;  and  it  is  always  used  in  that  sense,  either 
to  make  arrangements  of  the  many,  many  aspects  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  a  world  scheme,  or  to  arrange  the  complicated  aspects 
of  our  psyche  into  a  scheme.  It  expresses  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  center  and  a  periphery,  and  it  tries  to  embrace  the  whole. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  wholeness.^ 

If  C.Ao  Luttrell  is  correct,  the  first  of  the  mandalas 


in  the  text  of  Pea rl  (aside  from  the  undeveloped  mandala  that 

the  pearl  itself  is)  is  the  garden  setting  which,  he  says,  is 

14 

in  Mthe  shape  as  a  square  or  a  rectangle"  with  "the  huyle  . 

15 

o  .  inside  the  erber .  ”  Although  he  makes  no  reference  to 


Jung's  ideas  in  his  essay,  Luttrell  arrives  at  a  conclusion 

almost  completely  in  accord  with  Jung’s  ideas  of  symbolism. 

The  garden  itself  implies  rest  "till  the  therapy  of  the  sur- 

1 6 

roundings,  by  sight  and  smell,  exerts  its  effect,"  he  writes, 

and  says,  further,  that  "the  location  of  a  mental  conflict 

17 

there,  one  gathers,  suggests  there  will  be  a  cure."  The 
pearl  itself  we  can  understand  retrospectively  as  a  mandala 
because,  as  Jung  phrases  it, 

To  the  conscious  mind  the  man  da  la  appears  at  first  as  an  unim¬ 
pressive  point  or  dot,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  painstak¬ 
ing  work  as  well  as  the  integration  of  many  projections  are 
generally  required  before  the  full  range  of  the  symbol  can  be 
anything  like  completely  understood.^ 

If  I  may  now  retrace  the  steps  in  Pea  rl  which  lead  to 

the  recognition  of  the  mandala  in  its  appearance  as  the  New 

Jerusalem,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  fuller  understanding  of 

the  process  of  individuation  that  is  finally  realized  in  the 
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crucial  last  part  of  the  poem0 

When  the  redemption  of  the  pearl -maiden  has  been 
accepted  by  the  dreamer,  and  when  he  realizes  int  ellectually 
that  the  arguments  she  has  presented  in  her  analysis  of  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  are  valid  and  that 
his  doubts  have  been  unfounded,  he  begins  to  realize  and  under¬ 
stand  emoti ona lly  that  she  has  been  redeemed  and  thus  prepares 
himself  for  the  consideration  of  his  own  redemption  in  int  el - 
lectua  1  term  So  Such  consideration  must  wait  until  he  is  in 
waking-consciousness  and  out  of  the  dreaming  state,  as  the 
poem  makes  clear  in  its  last  section„  In  human  terras,  life 
on  earth,  the  dreamer  can  begin  to  accept  the  condition  of 
being  a  person  who  can  have  no  recourse  to  suicideD  In  reli¬ 
gious  terms,  the  life  eternal  with  its  brief  sojourn  on 
earth,  he  can  begin  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  eternal  and 
universal  attributes  which  he  shares  with  all  other  menc  In 
Christian  terms  he  can  begin  to  understand  why  Christ  had  to 
live  on  earth  and  why  He  had  to  die;  he  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Incarnation  of  God  as  the  living  symbol  or  metaphor 
for  that  which  pertains  to  God  in  all  men. 

The  debate  which  occupies  the  central  three-fifths  of 
Pear  1  can  be  considered  a  Mpsy chomachia  ,  "  a  debate  between 
self  and  soul,  but  such  allegori  zation  is  only  slightly 
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illuminating.  While  the  maiden's  arguments  may  ultimately 
reinforce  the  symbolism  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  adequate  way 
of  treating  them  in  Jungian  terms.  In  treating  them  as  ways 
of  understanding  the  character  of  the  anima  ,  I  have  pointed 
out  that  they  indicate  the  way  to  a  fuller  and  richer  under- 
standing  of  consciousness  and  have  prepared  the  dreamer  for 
the  visions  yet  to  come.  What  happens  intellectually  in  the 
debate  is  essential  for  the  resolution  of  the  dreamer  0  s 
dilemma  and  the  synthesis  of  his  consciousness.  Most  simply, 
the  debate  reveals  to  him  the  possibility  of  rational  thought, 
about  which  he  seems  to  have  forgotten.  The  dreamer  '  s  condi¬ 
tion  or  near  psychic  anarchy  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  seems 
to  point  to  an  imminent  disintegration  of  his  psyche  and  to 
what  Jung  calls  the  "spiritual  catastrophe,”  the  rape  of  his 
ego-consciousness  by  his  self  which  would  result  in  madness. 
Throughout  the  debate,  where  the  dreamer  is  forced  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  attention  on  something  other  than  his  own  woe,  he 
begins  to  find  himself.  The  true  beginning  of  his  finding 
himself  occurs  in  the  paradoxical  discovery  of  not  knowing 

where  he  is  at  the  outset  of  the  dream.  In  "the  t  er ra  inter" 

19 

media  between  normal  and  pathological  psychology"  which  is 
the  landscape  of  the  dream^he  can  proceed  to  the  further 


illumination  that  is  su  pra -ra  t  i  ona  1 ,  to  the  first  glimmerings 
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of  the  "peace  which  surpasseth  all  understanding,," 

Formally  the  debate  can  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
dialectics  the  na  r  ra  t  or -dr  earner  as  ego-consciousness  is  the 
thesis;  the  pearl-maiden  as  the  personification  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  is  the  antithesis;  and  the  reconstructed  or  synthe¬ 
sized  narrator  as  the  individuated  personality  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  poem  is  the  synthesis,,  The  debate  then  is  the 
necessary  prerequisite  to  the  final  stages  of  the  process  of 
individuation,  the  "selving"  in  Jung's  terms,  or  the  "salva¬ 
tion"  in  Christian  terms,,  The  intellectual  conviction  which 
the  debate  carries  is  not  sufficient,  however,  as  the  poet  is 
aware,  for  there  must  be  an  emotional  acceptance  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  before  any  psychological  credence  can  be  given  to  them. 
Recurrently  the  dreamer  is  warned  by  the  pearl-maiden  not  to 
believe  in  what  he  sees  (302),  not  to  believe  without  emo¬ 
tional  understanding  of  what  he  sees  (309-312),  against  faith 
which  is  founded  only  on  the  visual  perception  of  seemingly 
material  objects,,  These  warnings,  directed  to  the  dreamer, 
are  also  meant  for  the  reader  of  the  poem  who  is  being  in¬ 
directly  reminded  that  what  is  "seen"  in  the  poem  is  vision¬ 
ary  material  and  that  what  the  narrator  has  seen  has  been  seen 
only  in  a  dream,,  Hence  the  dream  is  not  necessarily  a  "true" 
vision  or  mystic  experience.  The  pearl-maiden  says,  for 
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I  halde  |aat  iueler  lyttel  to  prayse 
-Da t  leue3  wel  ]?at  he  se3  wyth  y3e0 

(301  “302 ) 

Remembering  Moorman’s  thesis  that  all  of  the  informa- 
tion  of  the  poem  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  narrator  him¬ 
self,  we  are  forced  to  make  some  speculations  about  the 
origins  of  the  dreamer’s  iraages0  If  the  narrator  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  dream’s  information  to  himself  it  must  stem  from  one 
of  two  sources?  either  it  is  suppressed  or  repressed  know¬ 
ledge  that  has  been  kept  submerged  by  the  narrator’s  condition 
until  it  is  released  in  the  different  awareness  or  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  dream-world,  or  it  is  a  more  deeply -root  ed  aware- 
ness  that  is  brought  to  the  dream-level  of  consciousness  by 
a  concern  with  a  specific  problem..  The  latter  source  is  what 
Jung  calls  the  collective  unconscious,  where  the  "unconscious 

qualities  that  are  not  individually  acquired  but  are  in- 
20 

herited”  reside.,  Jung  calls  it  "collective"  because  "unlike 

the  personal  unconscious,  it  is  not  made  up  of  individual  and 

more  or  less  unique  contents  but  of  those  which  are  universal 

21 

and  of  regular  occurrence.,”  There  is  a  third  possibility? 
that  the  dream  is  inspired,  but  the  narrator  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  not  sure  of  this  possibility;  he  queries 
momentarily  "if  hit  be  ueray  and  soth  sermouno"  (1185)  In 


any  case  except  the  last,  whether  the  dream  material  springs 
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from  the  personal  unconscious  or  the  collective  unconscious, 
we  understand  that  it  is  information  that  the  dreamer  knows 
unconsciously  that  his  unstable  psychological  condition  has 
provoked  into  rising  into  consciousness  by  means  of  the 
dream0  The  Pea r 1 -poet  does  not  know  about  Jung's  psychology 
or  about  the  mandala0  But  intuitively  he  seems  to  know 
matters  that  may  be  expressed  in  Jung's  terms0  The  intellect” 
ual  arguments  serve  to  satisfy  a  part  of  the  emotional  hunger 

of  the  dreamer,  but  his  appetite  must  be  satisfied  by  some- 

♦ 

thing  of  a  more  purely  emotional  order,  the  symbol  of  the 
self  in  the  man  da  la  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  in  the  vision  of 
Christ  „ 

The  dreamer  had  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
pea  r  1  -ma  i  den  8  s  statements  about  the  city,  for  he  understood 
Jerusalem  to  be  "in  Judy  londe"  (937)  and  could  not  understand 
why  it  would  be  in  this  paradisal  settingQ  He  is  still  not 
prepared  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  in  levels  of 
consciousnesso  At  the  level  of  ego-consciousness,  rooted  in 
literalism,  he  is  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  poetic 
realities  and  is  not  graced  with  the  mystic  vision  that  comes 
as  a  result  of  meditation0  He  cannot  comprehend  the  idea  of 
an  anagogic  Jerusalem  as  a  transformed  realization  or  poetic 
idealization  of  the  Royal  City  of  Davids 
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Bot  by  ]ayse  hole3  hit  con  not  hone, 

Bot  in  Judee  hit  is,  pat  noble  note, 

(921-922  ) 

He  lacks  the  degree  of  insight  to  realize  the  possibilities 
that  lie  within  hiraselfo  Call  it  the  testament  of  faith  or 
the  leap  to  faith,  the  dreamer  cannot  yet  truly  believe0 
Surface  reality  is  still  the  most  important  thing  to  him. 
There  is,  however,  an  underlying  technical  aspect  that  draws 
our  attention  to  what  is  happening,.  In  section  sixteen  of 
Pear  1  the  punning  becomes  most  apparent;  as  Eliot  phrases  its 

Words  st  rain  , 

Crack  and  sometimes  break,  under  the  burden, 

Under  the  tension,  slip,  slide,  perish, 

Decay  with  imprecision,  will  not  stay  in  place, 

Will  not  stay  still022 

The  Pea  r  1  -poet  ”  s  "So  is  hys  mote  whythouten  moot  e”  (948)  re¬ 
veals  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  that  realities  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words  is  beginning  to  di  sint  egrat  ec  In  The  Act  of 
Creation  Arthur  Koestler  suggests  that 

the  dream  associates  by  methods  which  are  impermissible  in 
the  waking  state--such  as  affinities  of  sound  detached  from 
meaning,  and  similarities  of  form  regardless  of  function023 

Fairly  obviously  the  Pea r  1  -poet  is  employing  a  verbal  means 

to  suggest  what  the  dream  and  the  poem  are  doing;  he  is 

destroying  logical  meaning  in  order  to  present  something 

that  will  be  convincing  in  non-verbal  means.  At  this  point 

(about  line  948)  the  dream  becomes  revelation. 


It  is  almost 
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as  though  the  poet  has  remembered  that  the  poem  is  a  dream- 
vision  and  he  has  decided  to  employ  the  dream  machinery  as 
fully  as  possible,.  What  is  to  be  revealed  is  what  only  a 
dream  or  a  vision  can  reveal,  and  it  convinces  in  a  way  that 
no  logical  argument  could,  by  employing  what  material  only 
the  dream  or  vision  can--the  visual  symbolo  By  the  remove 
from  the  verbal  to  the  visual,  the  poem  can  be  far  more  illum- 
inat  ing  • 

The  vision  of  the  city  comes  as  the  second  "point  of 
24 

epiphany”  in  Pearl ;  the  first  was  the  initial  vision  of  the 

pearl-maiden o  Frye  speaks  of  the  "point  of  epiphany"  as  "the 

symbolic  presentation  of  the  point  at  which  the  undisplaced 

apocalyptic  world  and  the  cyclical  world  of  nature  come  into 
25 

alignment  0"  Appropriately,  the  dreamer  stands  on  a  hill  to 
see  the  citye  All  the  "action"  of  the  poem  ceases;  there  is 
no  sense  of  movement  in  time.  In  spite  of  the  city  s  de¬ 
scription  going  on  for  some  112  lines  (980-1092),  there  is  no 
sense  of  loss  of  movement;  the  whole  city  is  perceived  in¬ 
stantly  and  completely  in  all  of  its  glorious  radiance  "£>at 
schyyer  £>en  sunne  wyth  schafte3  schon,"  (982)  In  the  first 
five  stanzas  (section  seventeen)  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  the  dreamer  catalogues  the  gems  of 
which  the  city  is  constructed,  following  the  description  of 
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the  apocalyptic  vision  of  St »  John  in  the  Book  of  Revelation0 

In  section  eighteen  he  goes  on  to  a  description  of  the 

gates  of  pearl  which  are  the  entrance  to  the  city  and  of  the 

river  which  flows  out  of  the  throne  of  Godo  It  is  here  that 

a  verbal  phenomenon  occurs  which  leads  us  inevitably  to  under 

stand  the  vision  of  the  city  as  a  mandala0 

The  tonic  words  of  section  eighteen  are  "sun  and  moon  0 

This  is  the  coniunctio  oppositorum  in  verbal  terms,  the  unit” 

ing  of  the  opposites  in  psychological  terms0  The  unconscious 

and  the  conscious  come  together  in  a  new  unity  and  the  con” 

scious  mind  is  prepared  to  allow  the  unconscious  to  do  part 

of  the  work  that  it  had  formerly  wrested  with  so  fruitlessly0 

Jung  derives  the  term  from  his  study  of  medieval  alchemy, 

but  says  that  !,the  conjunct i o  is  an  a  priori  image  which  has 

always  occupied  an  important  place  in  man’s  mental  develop- 
26 

ment0n  What  it  means  more  particularly  is  that  the  soul- 
image  represented  by  the  pearl-maiden  aniraa  has  now  been 

united  with  the  ego-consci  ou  sn  ess  of  the  dreamer  as  the  raa  scu 

27 

line  sun  is  united  with  the  feminine  moon ;  the  sy  zygy  has 
been  effected,  or  the  unconscious  is  now  capable  of  compensat 
ing  fully  the  consciousness  of  the  narratorc 

The  spectacular  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
should  be  identified  as  one  of  the  greatest  verbal  mandalas 
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in  literature*  The  quality  of  "twelveness"  is  stressed  again 
and  again  in  the  poet's  description,  picking  up  one  of  the 
formal  aspects  of  the  poem,  the  twelve  line  stanza  in  which 
it  is  written,.  The  mandala  has  as  one  of  its  prime  features 
a  quality  of  "fournesso"  But  the  fourness  of  the  mandala  is 
represented  in  the  city  by  the  four  walls,  and  by  the  square¬ 
ness  of  the  citys 

“Denne  helde  vch  sware  of  pis  raanayre 
Twelue  forlonge  space,  er  eu  er  hit  f on , 

Of  he3t  ,  of  brede,  of  lenjpe  to  cayre, 

For  meten  hit  sy3  pe  a  post  el  John* 

(1029-1032) 

The  poet  provides  no  "meaning"  for  the  vision,  nor  does  he 

have  to;  the  city  seems  to  be  meaning  itself*  The  center  of 

the  mandala  is  represented  by  the  undescribed  Gods 

~De  self  God  wat 3  her  lombe~ly3t , 

-De  Lombe  her  lantyrne,  wythouten  drede* 

(1045-1046) 

The  sun  and  the  moon  are  not  employed  as  the  sources  of  light 
in  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  are  employed  in  the  poem  as  compari¬ 
sons  to  the  light  of  God  and  Christ;  and  they  "dym"  (1076)  by 
comparison  with  the  divine  figures*  The  mind  of  the  dreamer 
seems  to  be  a  11 -import ant ;  he  feels  no  bodily  sensationss 

I  stod  as  sty  lie  as  dased  quayle 
For  ferly  of  pat  frelich  fygure, 

-Dat  felde  I  naw£>er  reste  ne  trauayle, 

So  wat3  I  rauyste  wyth  glymme  pure* 


(1085-1088 ) 
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In  the  stasis  of  this  "point  of  epiphany"  the  dreamer  has 

arrived  at  a  level  of  consciousness  where  he  is  also  a  poet; 

and  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the  poem  we  can  read  it  as 

autobiography,  for  with  Wallace  Stevens  the  poet  can  says 

Two  things  of  opposite  natures  seem  to  depend 

On  one  another,  as  a  man  depends 

On  a  woman,  day  on  night,  the  imagined 

On  the  realo  This  is  the  origin  of  changeQ 
Winter  and  spring,  cold  copulars,  embrace 
And  forth  the  particulars  of  rapture  come0 

Music  falls  on  the  silence  like  a  sense, 

A  passion  that  we  feel,  not  u nder st and » 28 

The  objective  presentation  of  the  contents  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  has  been  made  with  the  mandalar  city;  one  of  the 

29 

Oxyrhynchus  sayings  of  Jesus  has  a  great  deal  of  importance 

here,  for  it  points  out  precisely  what  we  have  been  saying? 

"Therefore  know  yourselves,  for  you  are  the  city,  and  the 

city  is  the  kingdora0"  In  Symbols  of  Transformation  Jung  says 

quite  directly,  concerning  another  dream,  that  the  image  of  a 

heavenly  city  it  presented  was  "something  very  beautiful  and 

ardently  longed  for-~a  kind  of  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  the 

poet  of  the  Apocalypse  dreamt  it,"  and  continues,  "today  we 

30 

would  call  it  a  mandala  symbol  of  the  self0" 

In  connection  with  the  mandalar  city  there  is  one 
further  concept  that  must  be  introduced,  the  t  emenos  3  Jung 
speaks  of  it  as  a  place  or  si  tu  s  indicated  in  the  "mysteries 
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31 

of  t  ransf  orraation"  where  the  subject  is  forbidden  to  enter  0 

When  the  raandala  is  understood  as  an  "allegory  of  the  nature 
32 

of  God,”  the  t  eraenos  or  forbidden  center  becomes  a  clearer 
concept;  the  raandala  represents  the  striving  for  an  identity 
with  God,  but  the  t  eraenos  is  the  symbolic  admonition  that  a 
complete  unity  with  the  Divine  is  impossible.,  Hence  the  warn 
ings  of  the  pearl-maiden  in  her  role  as  psychopomp  ("one  who 
guides  spirits  or  souls  to  the  other  world"  -  American  Col¬ 
lege  Pi  c  t  i  on  a  r  v  )  concerning  the  entrance  to  Paradise,.  Psy¬ 
chologically  the  dreamer  is  striving  for  what  is  unattainable 
and  there  must  be  a  symbolic  rendering  of  the  warning., 

The  poem  has  not  yet  reached  its  climax  in  either  syra- 
bolic  or  dramatic  terras.,  In  the  penultimate  section  of  the 
poera  the  procession  of  the  brides  of  Christ  enters  the 
Heavenly  CityQ  The  city,  resplendent  as  it  is,  is  still  not 
the  highest  symbol  of  psychological  stability  and  inner  order 
There  exists  one  higher  yet,  the  ideal  raan0  There  is  in  the 
faces  of  all  who  are  gathered  in  Heaven  "gret  delyto"  (1105) 
Such  great  delight  there  is,  it  is  difficult  for  the  dreamer 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  happiest  face,  (1109)  Whence 
all  of  this  ecstatic  joy?  The  Lamb  of  God,  Christ,  is  pass¬ 
ing  before  the  procession  to  His  throne.  The  singing  of  the 
angels,  the  great  delight,  the  pearl  imagery  ("as  praysed 
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perle3  his  wede3  wasse"  in  line  1112),  and  the  dr  earner  8  s 
,!lu f -longyng"  (1152)  are  all  conjoined  in  the  gleaming  pic¬ 
ture  presented  to  usQ  It  is  the  bliss  of  perfect  understand- 
ing,  and  we  forget  for  the  moment  that  the  dreamer  is  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  walls  of  this  heavenly  city0 

Jung  states  concisely  why  there  should  be  this  "gret 

dely t " s 

Christ  exemplifies  the  archetype  of  the  selfo  He  represents 
a  totality  of  a  divine  and  heavenly  kind,  a  glorified  man,  a 
son  of  God,  sine  macula  peccati,  unspotted  by  sin033 

It  is,  in  retrospect,  no  mistake  that  the  pearl  of  the  first 

section  of  the  poem  was  said  to  be  "wythouten  spotte0'!  There 

is,  however,  a  previously  unnoted  ambiguity  in  the  Pearl- 

poet?s  phrase  which  is  of  extreme  importance;  while  ’’wythouten 

spotte"  means  "unspotted”  as  in  the  above  quotation  from  Jung, 

it  can  also  mean  "without  position  or  place0"  The  poet  plays 

with  this  second  meaning  when  he  introduces  his  second  stanza 

Sy£en  in  pat  spote  hit  fro  me  sprangeG 

(13) 

In  terms  of  the  definition  of  self  this  secondary  meaning  of 

"wythouten  spot  te"takes  on  a  new  lustre,  for  the  self  is 

•» 

"without  position  or  place"s 

the  self  is  not  only  the  centre  but  also  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  which  embraces  both  conscious  and  unconscious;  it  is  the 
centre  of  this  totality,  just  as  the  ego  is  the  centre  of  the 
conscious  raind034 
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Thus  while  the  self  may  be  said  to  have  a  spot,  it  may  also 
be  said  that  it  exists  in  no  one  spot  „  The  self  is  the  para¬ 
doxical  end  of  the  quest,  the  encompassing  centre,  unfathom¬ 
able  in  its  entirety  because  it  is  "the  completest  expression 

35 

of  that  fateful  combination  we  call  indi viduali t y 0 " 

Gebhard  Frei  in  God  and  the  Unconscious  makes  a  care¬ 
ful  distinction  between  Christ  as  the  archetype  of  the  self 
and  the  individuated  man  which  clarifies  the  point  I  am  making,, 
Frei  writes  that 

o  o  o  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  many  parallels  betwen  Jung's 
"self"  and  the  traditional  symbols  of  Christo  for  the  "self" 
can  also  be  called  Logos ,  the  inner  Logos  of  the  process  of 
individuation;  it  may  also  be  termed  Ant hropos  or  Micr ocosmos Q 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  forget  that,  despite 
these  parallels,  the  "self"  represents  a  purely  human  whole¬ 
ness;  it  is  not,  as  Christ  is,  also  God„  On  his  way  toward 
the  "self”  man  must  not  restrict  himself  by  being  solely  a 
creature  of  instinct  nor  solely  a  disembodied  mind,  but  seek 
to  be  a  complete  human  being,  combining  both  spirit  and 
matter,,  «,  •  .Thought  and  feeling,  mind  and  soul,  conscious 

and  unconscious,  animus  and  anima  ,  guilt  and  forgiveness,  all 
need  to  be  inwardly  recognized  and  accept ed  „  ^6 

It  is  of  course  the  very  divinity  of  Christ  that  makes  Him 

"perhaps  the  most  highly  developed  and  differentiated  symbol 

37 

of  the  self,  apart  from  the  figure  of  Buddha  Jung  never 

speaks  of  confusing  the  idea  of  divinity  in  Christ  with  the 
high  value  of  the  symbols  of  the  self;  he  says,  rather,  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished: 

Unity  and  totality  stand  at  the  highest  point  on  the  scale 
of  objective  values  because  their  symbols  can  no  longer  be 
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distinguished  from  the  imago  Dei  0  Hence  all  stat  ements  about 
the  God-image  apply  also  to  the  empirical  symbols  of  total¬ 
ity.,38 

The  poet  reminds  us  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the 
poem  that  in  Christ  there  is  a  reminder  of  His  life  on  earth 
in  mortal  guise.,  We  are  jolted  into  remembering  that  Christ 
too  had  a  human  existence,  and  that  He  underwent  great  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind,  for  in  two  brief  lines 
that  stand  out  from  the  joys  that  are  being  described  we  are 
told  that 

o  o  o  a  wounae  ful  wyde  and  weet  e  con  wyse 
Anende  hys  hert  ,  ]?ur3  hyde  torente, 

(1135-1136 ) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  poem  the  dreamer's  sentiments  are 
wrested  from  his  own  self-concern  and  directed  to  someone 
other  than  himselfc  He  says, 

Alas,  ]ao3t  I,  who  did  pat  spyt„ 

(1138) 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb,  there  is  joy  in 
Heaven,  The  dreamer  has  seen  what,  it  means  to  be  whole  in 
spite  of  having  been  rent,  knows  what  it  means  to  be  "best 
o  o  „  bly^est  ,  and  moste  to  pryse0n  (1131) 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  appearances  of  the  pearl 
in  Pearl  will  serve  to  show  how  the  design  of  the  poem  is 
governed  by  the  psychological  nature  of  symbols,  and  why  the 
drama  of  the  Pearl  must  end  in  the  way  that  it  does0 
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already  demonstrated  that  the  literal  pearl  of  the  first 
stanza  is  also  a  remote  raandala  and  a  symbol  of  potential 
wholeness  that  was  presented  before  the  drama  of  individua¬ 
tion  began  o  Like  Keats*  '’bright  star"  which  is  a  symbol  of 
remote  steadfastness  and  permanence,  the  pearl  is  a  symbol 

for  remote  unity0  Aniela  Jaffe  says  that  the  "circle  is  a 
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symbol  of  the  psyche,"  and  refers  to  Plato's  description  of 
the  psyche  as  a  sphere,,  One  of  the  first  things  we  learn 
about  the  pearl  is  that  it  is  "so  rounde"  (3),  and,  as  I  have 
suggested  before,  the  poem  tends  to  round  on  itself  in  the 
manner  of  Finnegans  Wake0  The  symbol  of  the  spheroid  pearl 
suggests  the  form  of  the  work  then,  and  the  form  of  the  work 
is  dependent  upon  the  psychology  that  suggests  that  wholeness 
is  never  completely  attainable,,  Structurally  the  poem  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  circularity  as  one  mode  of  the  dialectic,  while 
psychologically  it  is  concerned  with  the  structure  of  the 
psycbe0  Ultimately  the  center  of  the  poem  cannot  be  found, 
for  any  point  in  the  poem  can  be  a  center,  if  the  reader  con¬ 
tinues  to  loop  around  long  enough,,  The  paradox  parallels  the 
psychological  paradox?  the  "self"  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  poem,  yet  it  is  found  nowhere  specifically; 
it  is  the  all -encorapa ssing  center. 

When  the  pearl-maiden  is  retelling  the  parable  of  The 
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Pearl  of  Great  Price  she  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  gems 

For  hit  is  wemle3,  clene,  and  clere, 

And  endele3  rounde,  and  bly]ae  of  mode, 

And  commune  to  alle  pat  ry3twys  were. 


( 737-739  ) 

She  has,  just  prior  to  this,  compared  the  pearl  to  the  realm 
of  Heaven  o  If  one  moves  forward  from  line  735  to  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  superimposes  the  two  symbols,  the 
pearl  and  Heaven,  there  is  as  much  justification  in  using 
Jung's  identity  as  any  other »  Being  Mwerale3,”  the  pearl 
could  stand  for  innocence  and  right  eou  sn  ess ;  but  what  being 
Mendele3  rounde”  has  to  do  with  righteousness  is  not  cl  ea  r . 
Obviously  the  use  of  the  symbol  in  lines  737-739  is  pointing 
somewhere  else  at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  with  the 
righteous  is  being  made0 

There  is  an  implied  comparison  of  Christ  with  the  pearl 
in  lines  841-8440  Knowing  what  the  qualities  of  the  literal 
pearl  are,  it  is  difficult  to  absent  oneself  from  noting  the 
qualities  of  Christ  as  they  are  given  in  these  liness 


Thys  Jerusalem  Lombe  hade  neuer  pechche 
Of  o]?er  huee  bot  quyt  jolyf 
-Oat  mot  ne  raasklle  mo3t  on  streche. 

For  wolle  quyte  so  ronk  and  ryfQ 

(841-844 ) 


But  it  is  not  until  much  later  in  the  poem  that  we  really  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  that  the  pearl  and  Christ  are  both  symbols 
for  the  selfo  But  because  the  pearl  also  operates  as  a  symbol 
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of  transcendence  or  transformation  and  in  the  pea r 1 -mai den 
operates  as  a  symbol  of  anima  ,  while  it  also  exists  as  a 
mandala,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  anything  more  than  that  the 
Pea r  1-poet  has  somehow  created  one  of  the  most  living  symbols 
known  in  literature0  He  has  done  nearly  everything  with  his 
symbol  that  it  is  possible  for  symbols  to  do,  or,  more  accur¬ 
ately,  the  symbol  operates  in  nearly  every  way  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  symbol  to  operate*, 

To  return  to  the  last  moments  of  the  dreams  the 
dreamer  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  universe  is  now 
within  him,  a  literal  reference  to  his  dreaming  state,  and 
he  has  ceased  to  exist  as  anything  but  a  mind  (1087)  or  a 
cosmological  eyeG  In  his  dream  he  has  reached  the  literal 


at -one-ment , n  "the  limit  of  the  conceivable  0 


the  world 


of  fulfilled  desire  emancipated  from  all  anxieties  and  frus 
.40 


t  rat  ions 


I! 


Ravished  by  the  ’’glyrarae  pure”  (1098),  the 


dreamer  is  now  prepared  to  live  completely  in  the  world  of 
his  imagination  and  prepared  to  forsake  the  "real"  world 
becau  se 


Hade  bodyly  burne  abiden  |?at  bone, 

-Da  3  a  lie  clerke3  hym  hade  in  cure, 

His  lyf  were  lost  e  an-vnder  mone„ 

(1090-1092) 

But  the  poem  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  point  where  the 
dreamer  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  reason  for  his  dr  earn  is 
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to  prepare  him  to  live  in  a  world  of  sorrows,,  Having  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  poet -vi si ona ry  who  foresaw  the  entire 
structure  of  the  poem  has  become  one  with  the  na  r  rat  or -dr  earner  - 
visionary,  the  imaginative  creation,  the  poem  still  demands  a 
r  esolu tion  c 

Having  arrived  at  the  light  of  the  Celestial  City,  at 
the  understanding  that  the  unconscious  can  accord,  the  dreamer 
attempts  to  grasp  it  forever,  to  forsake  his  mortality  and 
plunge  into  the  stream  which  has  to  this  point  kept  the  oppos¬ 
ites  in  balance,,  Though  there  has  been  the  symbolic  unifica¬ 
tion  in  the  "sun  and  moon"  stanzas,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
real  union  „  The  dreamer  refuses  to  be  separated  further  from 
his  new  understanding  or,  in  theological  terms,  takes  unto 
himself  the  role  of  God  in  "giving  and  taking  away  0" 

Frenzied  by  the  delight  of  his  senses,  his  "raane3  mynde  to 
maddyng  malte,"  (1154)  the  dreamer  is  about  to  plunge  across 
the  stream  when  he  is  restrained  by  something  and  finds  him¬ 
self  awake  and  back  in  the  "erber„"  (1171)  Gordon  glosses 
"maddyng"  as  "frenzy,"  but  perhaps  we  might  do  well  to  take 
the  more  literal  "madness,"  for  the  consequences  of  the  act 
have  been  impetuously  and  irrationally  considered;  the 
dreamer  himself  says  it  was  "rascb  and  ronk"  (1167)0  But  on 
reconsideration,  after  he  has  awoken,  swooned,  and  woken 
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again,  the  narrator  is  convinced  of  his  place  in  the  natural 
wor ldo  Ruefully  (1181)  he  addresses  his  pearl,  and  says  that 
"wel  is  me  in  jays  doel -dou  ngou  n  "  (1188)  because  he  knows  that 
she  is  "to  £>at  Prynse3  payea "  (1188)  And  he  is  now  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  Gods 

Lorde,  mad  hit  arn  pat  agayn  pe  stryuen, 

0£>er  proferen  pe  o3t  agayn  £>y  payeQ 

( 1199 -1200 ) 

From  his  doubting,  fear-ridden,  woe-begone,  self-pitying 
state,  the  narrator  has  arrived  at  a  condition  of  acceptance 
of  his  fate  if  not  a  condition  of  extreme  j  oy  0 

If  that  last  leap  into  the  stream  had  succeeded,  the 
poem  could  not  have  been  complete,  for  the  dreamer  could  never 
have  related  the  events  of  the  dream0  It  would  have  been  com¬ 
plete  surrender  to  the  unconscious  and  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  agreement  with  everything  else  his  unconscious  had  been 
attempting  to  tell  him  via  the  pearl-maiden  and  the  other 
symbolism„  His  unconscious  is  what  wakes  him,  or  perhaps  it 
is  Godo  Jung*s  conclusion  to  the  Answer  to  Job  could  serve 
for  an  "Answer  to  Pear  1 0 "  He  writes  that 

We  cannot  tell  whether  God  and  the  unconscious  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  entities..  Both  are  border-line  concepts  for  trans¬ 
cendental  contents.  But  empirically  it  can  be  established, 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  probability,  that  there  is  in  the 
unconscious  an  archetype  of  wholeness  which  manifests  itself 
spontaneously  in  dreams,  etcG,  and  a  tendency,  independent  of 
the  conscious  will,  to  relate  other  archetypes  to  this  centre. 
Consequently,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  archetype 
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of  wholeness  occupies  as  such  a  central  position  which  approxi¬ 
mates  it  to  the  God-image.  The  similarity  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  peculiar  fact  that  the  archetype  produces  a  symbol¬ 
ism  which  has  always  characterized  and  expressed  the  Deityc 
These  facts  make  possible  a  certain  qualification  of  our  above 
thesis  concerning  the  indistinguishableness  of  God  and  the  un¬ 
conscious.  Strictly  speaking,  the  God-image  does  not  coincide 
with  the  unconscious  as  such,  but  with  a  special  content  of  it, 
namely  the  archetype  of  the  selfo  It  is  this  archetype  from 
which  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  God-image  empi  ri  ca  lly 

Having  seen  the  interrelation  of  the  symbols  of  the  divine 

child,  the  pea  r  1  -raai  den ,  the  city,  and  finally  Christ,  who  is 

also  the  pearl  and  the  one  true  church,  who  is  ultimately 

transformed  in  the  communion  until  we  are  all  "pearls  for  His 

pleasure,"  we  can  agree  with  Jung  concerning  the  i ndi st ingui sh - 

ability  of  the  contents  of  the  unconscious. 

What  is  the  narrator  now  to  do?  He  has  been  presented 
with  a  program  for  his  own  therapy.  He  has  been  presented 
with  the  potentials  of  wholeness  and  he  can  now  work  toward 
integrating  the  contents  of  his  unconscious  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  himQ  And  he  can  be  a  grateful  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

In  his  new-found  faith  he  can  pray  and  partake  of  the 
communion  and  the  continuing  mysteries  of  transformation. 

The  action  of  the  senses  which  the  poet  has  employed  is  re¬ 
markably  justified,  for  it  has  as  much  effect  on  us  as  on  the 
dreamer  o  The  difference  between  the  unconscious  and  the  God- 
image  which  Jung  postulates  is  somehow  eradicated  in  the  act 
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of  faith  with  which  the  poem  ends  and,  Jung  writes, 

Faith  is  certainly  right  when  it  impresses  on  man’s  mind  and 
heart  how  infinitely  far  away  and  inaccessible  God  is;  but  it 
also  teaches  his  nearness,  his  immediate  presence,  and  it  is 
just  this  nearness  which  has  to  be  empirically  real  it  is  not 
to  lose  all  signi f i cance„  Only  that  which  acts  upon  me  do  I 
recognize  as  real  and  actualo  But  that  which  has  no  effect 
upon  me  might  as  well  not  exist  o40 

The  dreamer  is  certainly  prepared  to  testify  that  his  dream 
has  acted  upon  him,  is  "real  and  actual"  and  is  therefore 
significant  0 
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FOOTNOTES 


Introduction 


william  Henry  Schofield,  “The  Nature  and  Fabric 
of  The  Pearl*"  "It  is  obvious  that  the  common  assumption 
that  the  poem  is  elegiac  is  a  dangerous  one,  if  unwarranted 
Schofield  argues,  1%;  and  he  says,  in  the  same  article, 
that  the  pearl  "is,  in  truth,  merely  an  allegorical  figure, 
a  being  purely  and  simply  of  the  poet's  imagination* "  l60. 
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Constance  Kieatt,  "Pearl  and  the  Dream-Vision 
Tradition,"  IhJ. 


JA.R.  Hoisorman,  "The  Plot  of  Pearl,"  171. 

Ll 

Charles  Moorman,  "The  Role  of  the  Narrator  in 
Pearl,"  Moorman  proceeds  to  an  elegiac  thesis  in  his 

article,  a  theory  at  variance  with  my  own,  but  his  theory 
concerning  the  narrator's  central  importance  in  Pearl  is 
certainly  tenable. 

-’ibid.,  74. 

°Ibid.,  7h. 

7Ibid.,  74. 
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°Cf .  articles  by  Chapman,  "The  Musical  Training 
of  the  Pearl  Poet,"  and  "The  Authorship  of  The  Pearl" ; 
also,  by  Brown,  "The  Author  of  The  Pearl  considered  in 
the  Light  of  his  Theological  Opinions."  However,  most 
the  observations  in  this  paragraph  are  determined  by  my 
own  reading  of  the  poem. 
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This  and  all  subsea urnt  Quotations  from  Pearl 


•c  taken  from  the  edition  of  S.V.  Gordon  (Oxford,  19^3). 
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Chapter  one — "Pearl  and  Individuation" 

■^Northrop  Frye,  Anatomy  of  Criticism,  193 • 

2 

Sir  Gay ra in .  and  the  Ore  on  Lnlrlit  and  Pearl  have 
other  congruitics  and  similarities,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  works  in  archetypal  terms  might  be  fruitful.  Both 
poems  are  quests,  one  in  romance  form,  one  in  dream  form. 

The  threats  of  the  maidens — the  pearl-maiden's  warnings 
against  crossing  the  stream,  and  the  wife’s  attempts  to 
seduce  Sir  Gawain — arc  acted  or  uttered  three  times. 

There  are  larger  forces  working  behind  each  of  the  women: 
Christ  and  God  in  Pearl,  and  Morgan  le  Fay  in  Sir  Gama In. 

Tbwrc  is  as  well  the  congruous,  or  at  least  symmetric, 
relationship  of  the  pearl-maiden  and  Morgan  le  Fay  as 
benevolent  and  malevolent  anima  figures  respectively. 

The  winter- journey  landscape  of  Sir  Gawain  has  its  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  strange  spring  landscape  of  the  dream  in 
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